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Bermuda Triangle Fact Sheet 



Prepared by the U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters and the Naval Historical Center 



The U. S. Board of Geographic Names does not recognize the Bermuda Triangle as an official name and 

does not maintain an official file on the area. 

The "Bermuda or Devil's Triangle" is an imaginary area located off the southeastern Atlantic coast of the 
United States, which is noted for a high incidence of unexplained losses of ships, small boats, and 
aircraft. The apexes of the triahgle are generally accepted to be Bermuda, Miami, Fia., and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

In the past, extensive, but futile Coast Guard searches prompted by search and rescue cases such as the 
disappearances of an entire squadron of TBM Avengers shortly after take off from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
or the traceless sinking of USS Cyclops and Marine Sulphur Queen have lent credence to the popular 
belief in the mystery and the supernatural qualities of the "Bermuda Triangle." 

Countless theories attempting to explain the many disappearances have been offered throughout the 
history of the area. The most practical seem to be environmental and those citing human error. The 
majority of disappearances can be attributed to the area's unique environmental features. First, the 
"Devil's Triangle" is one of the two places on earth that a magnetic compass does point towards true 
north. Normally it points toward magnetic north. The difference between the two is known as compass 
variation. The amount of variation changes by as much as 20 degrees as one circumnavigates the earth. 
If this compass variation or error is not compensated for, a navigator could find himself far off course 
and in deep trouble. 

An area called the "Devil's Sea" by Japanese and Filipino seamen, located off the east coast of Japan, 
also exhibits the same magnetic characteristics. It is also known for its mysterious disappearances. 

Another environmental factor is the character of the Gulf Stream. It is extremely swift and turbulent and 
can quickly erase any evidence of a disaster. The unpredictable Caribbean- Atlantic weather pattern also 
plays its role. Sudden local thunder storms and water spouts often spell disaster for pilots and mariners. 
Finally, the topography of the ocean floor varies from extensive shoals around the islands to some of the 
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deepest marine trenches in the world. With the interaction of the strong currents over the many reefs the 
topography is in a state of constant flux and development of new navigational hazards is swift. 

Not to be under estimated is the human error factor. A large number of pleasure boats travel the waters 
between Florida's Gold Coast and the Bahamas. All too often, crossings are attempted with too small a 
boat, insufficient knowledge of the area's hazards, and a lack of good seamanship. 

The Coast Guard is not impressed with supernatural explanations of disasters at sea. It has been their 
experience that the combined forces of nature and unpredictability of mankind outdo even the most far 
fetched science fiction many times each year. 

We know of no maps that delineate the boundaries of the Bermuda Triangle. However, there are general 
area maps available through the Distribution Control Department, U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20390. Of particular interest to students if mysterious happenings may be the 
"Aeromagnetic Charts of the U.S. Coastal Region," H.O. Series 17507, 15 sheets. Numbers 9 through 15 
cover the "Bermuda Triangle." 

Interest in the "Bermuda Triangle" can be traced to (1) the cover article in the August 1 968 Argosy, "The 
Spreading Mystery of the Bermuda Triangle", (2) the answer to a letter to the editor of the January 1969 
Playboy, and (3) an article in August 4, 1968 I, "Limbo of Lost Ships", by Leslie Lieber. Also, many 
newspapers carried a December 22, 1967 National Geographic Society news release which was derived 
largely from Vincent Gaddis' Invisible Horizons: True Mysteries of the Sea (Chilton Books, 
Philadelphia, 1965. OCLC# 681276) Chapter 13, "The Triangle of Death", in Mr. Gaddis' book, presents 
the most comprehensive account of the mysteries of the Bermuda Triangle. Gaddis describes nine of the 
more intriguing mysteries and provides copious notes and references. Much of the chapter is reprinted 
from an article by Mr. Gaddis, "The Deadly Bermuda Triangle", in the February 1964 Argosy. The 
article elicited a large and enthusiastic response from the magazine's readers. Perhaps the most 
interesting letter, which appeared in the May 196^ Argosy's "Back Talk" section, recoimts a mysterious 
and frightening incident in an aircraft flying over the area in 1944. 

J J December J 998 
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"Exorcizing the Devil's Triangle" 

By Howard L. Rosenberg 
Sealiftno. 6 (Jun. 1974): 11-15. 

During the past century more than 50 ships and 20 aircraft sailed into oblivion in the area known 
as the Devil's Triangle, Bermuda Triangle, Hoodoo Sea, or a host of other names. 

Exactly what happened to the ships and aircraft is not known. Most disappeared without a trace. 
Few distress calls and little, if any, debris signaled their disappearance. 

Size of the triangle is dictated by whoever happens to be writing about it, and consequently what 
ships and the number lost depends largely on which article you read. 

Vincent Gaddis, credited with putting the triangle "on the map" in a 1964 Argosy feature, 
described the triangle as extending from Florida to Bermuda, southwest to Puerto Rico and back to 
Florida through the Bahamas. Another author puts the apexes of the triangle somewhere m Virgmia, on 
the western coast of Bermuda and around Cuba, Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico. Sizes of the areas 
described ranged from 500,000 to 1 .5 million square miles. 

Whatever the size or shape, there supposedly is some inexplicable force within it that causes ships 
and planes to vanish. 

According to Richard Winer, who recently completed a TV film documentary on the area, one 
"expert" he interviewed claims the missing ships and planes are still there, only in a different dimension 
as a result of a magnetic phenomenon that could have been set up by a UFO (Unidentified Flying 
Object). 

Winer is currently writing a book on the subject and has traveled most of the area in his sailboat. 
He confesses he "never saw anything unusual." 

Winer's TV program dealt mostly with the strange disappearance in 1945 of five Navy TBM 
Avengers with 14 fliers who flew from Ft. Lauderdale into the triangle never to return. A PBM Mariner 
with a 13-man crew was sent out to search for the fliers. It too, never returned. 

Few have really dug into all the aspects of this mystery, but many are content to attribute the loss 
of Flight 19 to some mysterious source, like UFOs. Michael McDonnel did do some digging. In an 
article he wrote for the June 1973 edition of Naval Aviation News, he suggested the most realistic answer 
to the loss of Flight 19 was simple, that after becoming lost, they ran out of gas. Many question that 
possibility by asking, "How could such experienced pilots get lost? How could all the compasses be 
wrong?" 

If the planes were flying through a magnetic storm, all compasses could possibly malfimction. 
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Actually, man's knowledge of magnetism is limited. We know how to live with it and escape it by going 
into space, but, we really don't know what exactly it is. 

As for the pilots' experience, Flight 19 was a training flight. Though advanced, it was still training. 
Even the most "experienced" pilots m&e mistakes. 

McDonnel concludes his article with the statement, "Former TBM pilots that we questioned 
express the opinion that the crew of an Avenger attempting to ditch at night in a heavy sea would almost 
certainly not survive the crash. And this, we feel was the case with Flight 19. The aircraft most probably 
broke up on impact and those crewmen who might have survived the crash would not have lasted long in 
cool water." 

The PBM Mariner was specifically designed as a rescue plane with the ability to remain aloft for 
24 hours. But the Mariners 

were nicknamed "flying gas tanks" by those who flew them. It was common for a pilot to search the 
crew members before each flight for matches or cigarette lighters because gas fimies often were present. 
After this Mariner disappeared, the Navy soon grounded all others. 

Another mysterious disappearance that baffles researchers is that of the SS Marine Sulphur Queen. 
Bound for Norfolk, Va. from Beaumont, Texas, the tanker was last heard from on Feb. 3, 1963, when 
she routinely radioed her position. The message placed her near Key West in the Florida Straits. 

Three days later, Coast Guard searchers found a solitary life jacket bobbing in a calm sea 40 miles 
southwest of the tanker's last known position. Another sign of the missing tanker or her 39-man crew has 
ever been found. 

The absence of bodies might be explained by the fact that the waters are infested with sharks and 
barracuda. As for the tanker, she was carrying 1 5,000 long tons of molten sulphur contained in four 
metal tanks, each heated to 275 degrees Fahrenheit by a network of coils connected to two boilers. 

No one knows for sure whether she blew up, but it is a possibility. If gas escaped from the tanks 
and poisoned the crew, the radio officer may have not had time to send a distress call before being 
overcome. The slightest spark could have set the leaking sulphur afire in an instant. 

Writing in the Seamen's Church Institute of New York's magazine, The Lookout, Paul Brock said 
that officers on a Honduras flag banana boat "reported to the Coast Guard that their freighter ran into a 
'strong odor' 1 5 miles off Cape San Antonia, the western tip of Cuba, just before dawn on February 3. 

The odor was acrid.'" 

Brock speculates that they could have smelled the fiimes coming from the Sulphur Queen 
"floating somewhere over the horizon, her crew dead and her cargo blazing." 

According to Brock, T-2 tankers like the Sulphur Queen had a history of battle failure. He said 
that "during the preceding years, three T-2s had split in half." Brock also cites a case in December 1954 
when a converted Navy LST, the Southern District, was heading up the North Carolina coastline when 
she disappeared without a trace or distress call. Her cargo was powdered sulphur. 

One of the most celebrated stories of Devil's Triangle victims, is that of VSSCyclops which 
disappeared in March of 1 91 8. 

In his television program, Richard Winer indicated the captain of the Cyclops was rather eccentric. 
He was reputedly fond of pacing the quarterdeck wearing a hat, a cane and his underwear. Prior to the 
Cyclops disappearance there was a minor mutiny by some members of the crew which was promptly 
squelched by the captain and the perpetrators were sent below in irons. None of this really offers a clue 
to what happened to the collier Cyclops, but it suggests something other than a mysterious force might 
have led to her doom. 
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According to Marshall Sinith writing in Cosmopolitan, September 1973, "tlieories ranged from 
mutiny at sea to a boiler explosion which carried away the radio shack and prevented any distress call." 
One magazine, Literary Digest, speculated that a giant octopus rose from the sea, entwined the ship with 
its tentacles and dragged it to the bottom. Another theory was that the shipped suddenly turned turtle in a 
freak storm, trapping all hands inside. 

Fifty years later, novelist Paul Gallico used the idea as the peg for a novel called The Poseidon 
Adventure which was made into a successful movie in 1972, 

Cyclops was assigned to the Naval Overseas Transportation Service, which became the Naval 
Transportation, which merged with the Army Transport Service to become the Military Sea 
Transportation Service and then Military Sealift Command. When she sailed she was loaded with 10,800 
tons of manganese ore bound for Baltimore from Barbados in the West Indies. 

Information obtained from Germany following World War I disproved the notion that enemy 
U-boats or mines sank the Cyclops. None were in the area. 

Another story concerns the loss of the nuclear submarine USS Scorpion in the Devil's Triangle, It 
is impossible to stretch even the farthest flung region of the triangle to include the position of the lost 
sub. 

Truth is, Scorpion was found by the MSG oceanographic ship USNS Mizar about 400 miles 
southwest of the Azores, nowhere near the Devil's Triangle, Its loss was attributed to mechanical failure, 
not some demonic denizen of the deep. 

There are literally thousands of cases of lost ships ever since primitive man dug a canoe out of the 
trunk of a tree and set it in the water. Why all this emphasis on the Devil's Triangle? It's difficult to say. 

It would seem that, historically, whenever man was unable to explain the nature of the world 
around him, the problems he faced were said to be caused by gods, demons, monsters and more recently, 

extra-terrestrial invaders. 

Before Columbus set sail and found the Americas, it was believed that the world was flat and if 
you sailed too far west, you would fall off the edge. That reasoning prevails concerning the Devil's 
Triangle. Since not enough scientific research has been done to explain the phenomenon associated with 
the area, imagination takes over. UFOs, mystical rays from the sun to the lost Continent of Atlantis, 
giant sea monsters and supernatural beings are linked to the mysterious disappearances in the triangle. 

To someone unprepared to take on the immense work of scientific research, supernatural 
phenomenon make for an easy answer. But, it is amazing how many supernatural things become natural 
when scientifically investigated. 

There are a number of natural forces at work in the area known as the Devil's Triangle, any of 
which could, if the conditions were right, bring down a plane or sink a ship. 

Many reputable scientists refuse to talk to anyone concerning the Devil's Triangle simply because 
they do not want their good names and reputations associated with notions they consider ridiculous. 

One expert on ocean currents at Yale University, who asked not to be identified, exploded into 
laughter at the mention of the triangle and said, "We confidently, and without any hesitation, often go to 
sea and work in that area." Another scientist refused to talk about it. 

Atmospheric aberrations are conmion to jet age travelers. Few have flown without experiencing a 
phenomenon known as clear air turbulence. An aircraft can be flying smoothly on a beautifully clear day 
and suddenly hit an air pocket or hole in the sky and drop 200 to 300 feet. 

Lt. Cmdr. Peter Quinton, meteorologist and satellite liaison officer with the Fleet Weather Service 
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at Suitland, Md., said, "You can come up with hundreds of possibilities and elaborate on all of them and 
then come up with hundreds more to dispute the original ones." 

"It's all statistical," he said, "there's nothing magical about it." According to Quinton, the Bermuda 
Triangle is notorious for unpredictable weather. The only things necessary for a storm to become a 
violent hurricane are speed, fetch (the area the wind blows over) and time. If the area is large enough, a 
thunderstorm can whip into a hurricane of tremendous intensity. But hurricanes can usually be spotted 
by meteorologists using satellite surveillance. It is the small, violent thunderstorms known as 
meso-meteorological storms that they can't predict since they are outside of normal weather patterns. 
These are tornadoes, thunderstorms and immature tropical cyclones. 

They can occur at sea with little warning, and dissipate completely before they reach the shore. It 
is highly possible that a ship or plane can sail into what is considered a mild thunderstorm and suddenly 
face a meso-meteorological storm of incredible intensity. 

Satellites sometimes cannot detect tropical storms if they are too small in diameter, or if they 
occur while the satellite is not over the area. There is a 12-hour gap between the time the satellite passes 
over a specific part of the globe until it passes again. During these 12 hours, any number of brief, violent 
storms could occur, 

Quinton said, "Thunderstorms can also generate severe electrical storms sufficient to foul up 
communication systems." Speaking of meso-meteorological storms, which she dubbed "neutercanes," 
Dr. Joarme Simpson, a prominent meteorologist at the University of Miami, said in the Cosmopolitan 
article that "These small hybrid type storm systems arise very quickly, especially over the Gulf Stream. 
They are several miles in diameter, last a few minutes or a few seconds and then vanish. But diey stir up 
giant waves and you have chaotic seas coming from all directions. These storms can be devastating." 

An experienced sailor herself. Dr. Simpson said on occasion she has been "peppered by staccato 
bolts of lightning and smelled- the metallic odor of spent electricity as they hit the water, then frightened 
by ball lightning running off the yards." Sailors have been amazed for years by lightning storms and 
static electricity called "St. Elmo's Fire." 

Aubrey Graves, writing in This Week magazine, August 4, 1964, quotes retired Coast Guard Capt. 
Roy Hutchins as saying, "Weather within the triangle where warm tropical breezes meet cold air masses 
from the arctic is notoriously unpredictable." "You can get a perfectly good weather pattern, as far as the 
big weather maps go, then go out there on what begins as a fine day and suddenly get hit by a 75-knot 
squall. They are localized and build up on the spot, but they are violent indeed." 

Many boatmen, Hutchins said, lack understanding of the velocity of that "river within the ocean" 
(Gulf Stream) which at its axis surges north at four knots. "When it collides with strong northeast winds, 
extremely stiff seas build up, just as in an inlet when the tide is ebbing against an incoming sea." 

"The seas out there can be just indescribable. The waves break and you get a vertical wall of water 
from 30 to 40 feet high coming down on you. Unless a boat can take complete submergence in a large, 
breaking sea, she can not live." 

Last year, the Coast Guard answered 8,000 distress calls in the area, 700 a month or 23 a day. 
Most problems could have been avoided if caution had been used. The biggest trouble comes from small 
boats miming out of gas. According to the Coast Guard, an inexperienced sailor is looking for trouble 
out there. A small boat could be sucked into the prop of a big tanker or swamped in a storm and never be 
seen again. 

Another phenomenon common in the region is the waterspout. Simply a tornado at sea that pulls 
water from the ocean surface thousands of feet into the sky, the waterspout could "wreck almost 
anything" said Allen Hartwell, oceanographer with Normandeau Associates. 

Hartwell explained that the imdersea topography of the ocean floor in the area has some 
interesting characteristics. Most of the sea floor out in the Devil's Triangle is about 19,000 feet down and 
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Flight 1 9 http://www.history.navy.mi l/faqs/t'aq 1 5- i .htm 

Return to Naval Historical Center home page. Return to Frequently Asked Questions page. 
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The Loss Of Flight 19 

Related resources: 

1 . The Bermuda Triangle FAQ 

2. McDonell, Michaei r"Lost Patrol," m^rmnmam ^aval Aviation News (Jun.1973): 8-16. 

Prepared by the Operational Archives Branch, Naval Historical Center 
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At about 2:10 p.m. on the afternoon of 5 December 1945, Flight 19, consisting of five TBM 
Avenger Torpedo Bombers departed from the U. S. Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, on an 
authorized advanced overwater navigational training flight. They were to execute navigation problem 
No. 1, which is as follows: (1) depart 26 degrees 03 minutes north and 80 degrees 07 minutes west and 
fly 091 degrees (T) distance 56 miles to Hen and Chickens Shoals to conduct low level bombing, after 
bombing continue on course 091 degrees (T) for 67 miles, (2) fly course 346 degrees (T) distance 73 
miles and (3) fly course 241 degrees (T) distance 120 miles, then returning to U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

In charge of the flight was a senior qualified flight instructor, piloting one of the planes. The other 
planes were piloted by qualified pilots with between 350 and 400 hours flight time of which at least 55 
was in TBM type aircraft. The weather over the area covered by the track of the navigational problem 
consisted of scattered rain showers with a ceiling of 2500 feet within the showers and unlimited outside 
the showers, visibility of 6-8 miles in the showers, 10-12 otherwise. Surface winds were 20 knots with 
gusts to 3 1 knots. The sea was moderate to rough. The general weather conditions were considered 
average for training flights of this nature except within showers. 

A radio message intercepted at about 4 p.m. was the first indication that Flight 19 was lost. This 
message, believed to be between the leader on Flight 19 and another pilot in the same flight, indicated 
that the instructor was uncertain of his position and the direction of the Florida coast. The aircraft also^ 
were experiencing malfiinction of their compasses. Attempts to establish communications on the training 
frequency were unsatisfactory due to interference from Cuba broadcasting stations, static, and 
atmospheric conditions. All radio contact was lost before the exact nature of the trouble or the location 
of the flight could be determined. Indications are that the flight became lost somewhere east of the 
Florida peninsula and was unable to determine a course to return to their base. The flight was never 
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heard from again and no trace of the planes were ever found. It is assumed that they made forced 
landings at sea, in darkness somewhere east of the Florida peninsula, possibly after running out of gas. It 
is known that the fuel carried by the aircraft would have been completely exhausted by 8 p.m. The sea in 
that presumed area was rough and unfavorable for a water landing. It is also possible that some 
unexpected and unforeseen development of weather conditions may have intervened although there is no 
evidence of freak storms in the area at the time. 

All available facilities in the immediate area were used in an effort to locate the missing aircraft 
and help them return to base. These efforts were not successfiil. No trace of the aircraft was ever found 
even though an extensive search operation was conducted until the evening of 10 December 1945, when 
weather conditions deteriorated to the point where fiirther efforts became unduly hazardous. Sufficient 
aircraft and surface vessels were utilized to satisfactorily cover those areas in which survivors of Flight 
19 could be presumed to be located. 

One search aircraft was lost during the operation. A PBM patrol plane which was launched at 
approximately 7:30 p.m., 5 December 1945, to search for the missing TBM's. This aircraft was never 
seen nor heard from after take-off. Based upon a report from a merchant ship off Fort Lauderdale which 
sighted a "burst of flame, apparently an explosion, and passed through on oil slick at a time and place 
which matched the presumed location of the PBM, it is believed this aircraft exploded at sea and sank at 
approximately 28.59 N; 80.25 W. No trace of the plane or its crew was ever found. 

The Operational Archives Branch, Naval Historical Center, 901 M Street SE, Washington, DC 
20374-5060 has placed the Board of Investigation convened at NAS Miami to inquire into the loss of the 
5 TBM Avengers in Flight 19 and the PBM aircraft on microfilm reel, NRS 1983-37. To order a 
duplicate film for the fees indicated on the Naval Historical Center fee schedule , please complete the 
duplication order form a nd send a check or money order for the appropriate amount, made payable to the 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, to the Operational Archives Branch, Naval Historical Center, 
901 M Street, SE, Washington, DC 20374-5060. 

For Additional Information: Kusche, Larry. The Disappearance of Flight 19. New York: Harper & 

Row, 1980. 

4 March J 998 
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USN Ships-USS CYCLOPS (1910-1918) http://www.history.navy.mil/photos/sh-usn/usnsh-c/cyclops.htm 
Return to Naval Historical Center home page. Return to Online Library listing 



DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY - NAVAL HISTORICAL CENTER 
901 M STREET SE - WASHINGTON NAVY YARD 
WASHINGTON DC 20374-5060 

Online Library of Selected Images: 
- U.S. NAVY SHIPS -- 

USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 

USS Cyclops was the Navy's second ship of that name. A 19,360-ton 
collier, specially designed to keep a mobile battlefleet supplied with 
fuel, she was built in 1910 by William Cramp and Sons at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Prior to World War I, she supported U.S. warships in 
European waters, off the Atlantic seaboard and in the Caribbean as a unit of the Naval Auxiliary Force. 

Cyclops entered commissioned service in 1917, and continued carrying coal and other cargo to facilitate 
the U.S. Navy's wartime operations. In early March 1918, while returning from a voyage to Brazil, USS 
Cyclops disappeared with all hands. Her wreck has never been found, and the cause of her loss remains 
unknown. 

For related textual resources, see "Frequently Asked Questions": The Bermuda Triangle . 

This page features a selection of views of USS Cyclops and of crewmen who were lost with her. 

If higher resolution reproductions than these digital images are desired, see "How to Obtain 
Photographic Reproductions." 

Click on the small photograph to prompt a larger view of the same image. 

Photo NU 55549 

USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 

Anchored in the Hudson River, off New York City, on 3 
October 1911. Photograph was taken by the New York 

Navy Yard. 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 



Online Image; 55,732 bytes; 740 x 565 pixels 
Photo #: 19-N-13451 

USS Q;ctop5 (1910-1918) 
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Photographed by the New York Navy Yard, probably 
while anchored in the Hudson River, NY, on 3 October 
1911. 

Photograph from the Bureau of Ships Collection in the 
U,S. National Archives. 

Online Image: 51,246 bytes; 740 x 540 pixels 



Reproductions of this image may also be available 
through the National Archives' photographic 
reproduction system. 
Photo #: NU 101063 

USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 

Photographed by Sargent, circa 1913. 

Copied from the album of Francis Sargent, courtesy of 
Commander John Condon, 1986. 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 

Online Image: 58,404 bytes; 740 x 485 pixels 

Photo #: NH 76012 

USS South Carolina (BB-26) 
and 

vss Cyclops (mo-ms) 

Engaged in an experimental coaling while under way at 
sea in 1914. Rigging between the two ships was used to 
transfer two 800-pound bags of coal at a time. The bags 
were landed on a platform in front of the battleship's 
forward 1 2-inch gun turret, and then carried to the j 
bunkers. ' 
The donor, who served as a seaman in South Carolina at 
the time, comments: "it showed that this was possible | 
but a very slow method of refueling. Nothing was heard i 
of the test afterwards. " ; 

Donation of Earle F. Brookins, Jamestown, NY, 1 972. * 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. I 

Online Image: 57,797 bytes; 740 x 475 pixels J 
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Photo #: NH 50636 

Earnest Randolph Crammer, 

Seaman, U.S. Navy 

Who was lost with USS Cyclops in March 1918. 
His cap band is from that ship, 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 

Online Image: 41,143 bytes; 610 x 775 pixels 

Photo #: NH 92095 

Roy Stuart Merriam, 
Coxwain, U.S. Navy 

Who was lost with USS Cyclops in March 1918. 
His cap band is from USS San Diego (ACR-6). 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 

Online Image: 46,023 bytes; 470 x 775 pixels 
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BERMUDA TRIAyCLZ PACKET 



1. Bernuda TriangU PACT SHEET nr^narii by the U.S.Cbast Guard 

2. Flight 19 Loss FACT SHEET preparad by tha Off lea of Xnfotnatioai^ 

3. U S S CYCLOPS FACT SHEET preparad by tha Office of Inforaattoh' 

A. Article "Lost Patrol" by Ittchael McOonall from Naval Aviati on 
* Heva oagazina of the Naval Air Systems Coiomand June 1973 issue 

5. Article "Exorcising the Devil's Triangle" by Howard L. Rosetitiergt^^ 
from Sealift magazine of the Military Sealif t Command June»1974i 

6. "The Bermuda Triangle, An Annotated Bibliography by Carol F, 
Stancil^of the Reference Section College Library, U C L A, 1973. 




Prepared by U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters 
O&e •!BerBBida OWaaglB" . 



iho "Bemida or Devil's Trimgle** is sn inaginaiy area located off 
the southeastexn Atlantic coast of the Ihited States » which is noted 
for a higli incidence of unexplained losses of ships, sinall boats, and . 
aircraft. The apexes of the triangle are generally accepted to be 
Bermuda, Miami, Fla., and San Juan, Puerto lUco. ^ 
In the past, extensive, but futile Coast Guard searches prompted 
by search and rescue cases such as the disappearences of an entire 
squadron of TBM Avengers shortly after take off from Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
or the traceless sinking of the Marine Sulpher Queen in the Florida 
Staits have lent credence to the popular belief in the inystery. and the 
supernatural qualities of the '•BermLida Triangle.** * 

Countless theories attenpting to explain the many disappearance^ 
have been offered throughout the history of the area. TTie most . 
practical seem to be environmental and those citing hunian error. 

The majority of disappearances can be attributed to the area's ^ 
unique environmental features. First, the ••Devil's Triangle" Is one of 
the two places on earth that a magnetic compass does point towards true 
north. Normally it points toward magnetic north. The difference between 
the two is known as compass variation. ' The amount of variation changes 
by as much as 20 degrees as^one circumnavigates the earth. If this 
coiipass variation or error is not compensated for, a navigator could 
find himself far off course and in deep trouble. 

An area called the "Devil's Sea** by Japanese and Filipino seamen, 
located off the east coast of Japan, also e:diibits the same magnetic 
characteristics. As the **Bermuda Triangle" it is taiown for its nysterious 
disappearances. . 

Another environmental factor is the character of the Gilf Stream. 
It is extremely s^vift and turbulent arid can quickly erase any evidence of 
a disaster. The unpredictable Caribbean-Atlantic weather patteni also 
plays its role. Sudden local thunder storms and vater spouts often spell 
disaster for pilots andwriners. And finally, the topogi-aphy of the 
ocean floor varies from extensive shoals around the islands to some of 
the deepest marine trenchs in thtf world.. With the interaction of tlie 
stong currents over the many reefs the topography is in a state of 
constant flux and development of new navigational hazards is swift. 



«f ^ ""^'^ estimated is the hiraan error factor. A large mumvi 

of pleasure boats travel the waters betueen Florida's Cold Coast and ' 
toat^^fi.f"»T "f*!"' a« attempted with too small, a . 

Sd'se^Sj ^ hazaris, and a lack of . . 

»v«i,Ilj» '^''"ir'^'.'?'^' " ""pressed with supernatural " 

^K-""^ f <»^sasters at sea. It has been our experience that . 
the combined forces of nature aid unpredictability of mankind outdo 

.v"rT??^ -""V «ach year. ■ 

thmu^:Sf fon^i!;nou"«sf"* «'^>l»«'tions ar«,availabl.. 

•nilf wfeic^r???^^^ °* "^f . Triangle," August 1968 

ilnfToV^ MAGAZLVE, "Li.nbo of Lost Ships," Leslie Lidier. Autnjst 1968 

rSw foTSw^ sHA/chits SiofirphiiSiphi 

LIMBO OF nin 'lost, Jack .Wallace. 1968 

Tr,n„„? M "** delineate dw boundries of the Bemida 

J^'^T',^^''' general area naps available through the 
Distribution Cbntrol Department, U.S. Naval (fceanographic Office 
Washington, D.C 20390. Of particular interest to st2<tents ftf ^sterious 
happenings may be the "Acro.nagnetic Charts of the U.S. CbStSl teS'?^ 
S;e-"SS«VSL?gi[.f.'^-*'''.^ ^. number, 9 through l^ ]. 



Ill* "Berand* TrlAagla** 



"J", of ,Sil: s"tM f.r-..u,» lull.,.. „ .„,,i.i..j,, ,- 

.\":".j^r5':.;:f.nnj;ji ..r;.:;:r;i:.'/''* - • — "r 

blblloJ"p"y"ir""""" *° "»•"■"•• «. U.t.d tn . 

Jack Wallace Spencer, "tlnbo of th* toae * 1968 . 

Ber»„Jl^rian8l2°^^2^«?^:?''»" '^^^ 

£11. on th. «M. " »•■• «<i doe. not ■•Int.ln .a offlcl.l 



We know of no maps depicting thm Bftrauda Triangle. However, 
charts of the area are available fromt Diatribution Control Depart- 
ment, a. S, Naval Oceanographic Office, Washington, D.C, 20390. 
Of particular interest to students of mysterious happenings may be 
the Aeromagnetlc Charts of U. S. Atlantic Coastal Region". H. 0. 
arli)! ^IS iaih. ' 15 coyer the Bermuda Triingla 
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THB LOSS OP FLIGHT 19 



At about 2:10 p.m, on the afternoon cf 5 Dccczibrr 1945» Flight 17, 
consisting of five TDM Avenger Torpodo Bombers departed from the U, S. 
Naval Air Station, Kort Lauderdale, Florida, on an authorized advanced 
overwater navigational training flight. In charge of the flight was a 
senior qualified fL'^ght instructor, piloting one of the planes* The 
other planes were p^.loted by qualified pilots nith bct^roen 350 and 400 
hours flight tino o:f xibXch at least 55 was In TBM t^pc aircraft. Tha 
weather over the ariia eovcrod by the track of the navigational problem 
consisted of scatte:.'Qd rain showors with a ceiling of 2500 feet within 
the showers and unlimltod outside tho' showers, visibility of 6-d miles 
In the jBhowers, 10-12 otherwise. Sux^aoe winds wero 20 kiots with gusti 
to 31 Icnots. The sea wis moderate to rough. The gonor^l weather con-* 
dltlons were consldor^id averago for training flights of _thls nature 
except within -showors, ^ . . 

A radio message Intercepted at about 4:00 p«a» vas the first 
indication that Flight 19 wiis lost. This message, believed to be , 
between the leader on Flight 19 and another pilot in the same flighty 
indicated that the planes wore lost and that thoy were experioncing 
malfunction of thoir congpassos. Attenqpts to establish cocsounieatlons 
and to reach tho troubled flight wore in vain. All radio contact, was 
lost before tho exact nature of the trouble or tho location oif tho 
flight could be detcmlncd. Indications arc that tho flight became 
lost somewhcro oast of the Florida ponlnsula and was unablu to 
dctcrmina a course to r<3tum.to their base. Hov/cver, the evidence is 
insufficient .to dotcrninc ^xictly whnt did happen, Tha fli(S^t was 



never heard from again and no tnee of the pltnea found. It Is aesinsed 
that they crashed at sea^' possibly after running out of g?s; It Is 
known that the fuol carried by the aircraft iirauld have been eonpletoly 
exhausted by 8:00 p.is. It Is also possible, that some unexpected and 
■unforseen devolopnont of weathor conditions say have intervened. although 
there is no evidence of freak storms in the area, at the time. 

All available faeilitios in the ionediate area wore used in an 
effort to. locate the miss-ing aircraft and help them return to base. 
These efforts were not successful No trace of the aircraft was ever 
found even though aa. extensive search' operation was conducted until 
the evening of 10 Deeenbor 19459 when, weather eondltlbna deteriorated 
to the point where further efforts beeane i^uly hazardous*. Sufficient 
aircraft and eunface vessels were utilised to satisfactorily cover those 
arena in which survivors of Fiifi^t 19 could be presumed to be located. 

One search aircraft wns lost during the ^ration. A FBM patrol 
: plane i^ich was. launched at approximately 7:30 p«m.| 5 December 1945|> 
to search for the missing T3K*s» This aircraft was never seen nor heard 
from after take*off. Based iqpqn a report from a. merehaht. ship off 
Fort Lauderdale which sighted a "burst of flame, app:;r6ntly e^losionj'* 
and passed through an oil slick at a time and place which matched the 
presumed location of the PBK| it is believed this aircraft crashed at 
sea and sAnk. No trace of the plane or its crew was ever found. 
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FACT SHEET FOR USS CYCLOPS 

U5S CYdOPSf Fuel Shlpt Naval Overseas Transportation 
Service* 19,360 tons displacement r built by William Camp and 
Sons, Fhiladelphiay contract price $822#500| building authorized 
by Act of Congress, approved May 13,1908; keel laid JUne 2, 1909; 
launched May 7, 1910; commissioned November 7,1910; length overall 
542 feet, between perpendiculars 520 feet; breadth 65 feet; depth 
of hold 36 feet, 9 inches; Englnest Two vertical triple expansionr 
Boilderst Three double-ended cylindrical, 1 axixiliary; Indicated 
horsepower estimated 6.750; Generating segs; two 15 kilowatts each, 
125 volts, General Electric; Submarine signal sets; one receiving - 
set, type "J"; designed mean draft 27 feet, 8 inches;, deadweight 
capacity to designed draft; cargo fuel 10,500 tons; bunker fuel 
2000 tons; reserve feed water 100 tons, other weights, total: 
12,900 tons; draft 29 feet, 9 inches; maximum bunker capacity 
2,275 tons; maximum cargo capacity for coal 11,600 tons, with 
maximum cargo capacity for oil, 2,925 tons, with maxinum- coal . . . 
1,275 tons; speed, loaded, 14.61 knots. 

Prior to the CYCIOPS being assigned to the Naval 
Overseas Transportation Service, she was operating with the 
Ttain of the Atlantic Fleet basing at Hampton Hoads, Va. On Juiuary 
9, 1918, she was detached from this duty and assigned to thev 
Naval Overseas Trahsportation Service. At this time, she was. 
at Han^ton Roads loading a cargo of 9,960 tons of coal. At 
completion of loading she sailed fbr Bahia, Brazil, arriving 
there January 22nd. She discharged her cargo and sailed on 
January 25th for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, arriving there on the 
28th. There she loaded a commercial cargo of 10,800 tons of 
manganese ore and sailed on February 16th, via the Barbadoes$«. fori 
Baltimore, Md«, where she was due March 13th. She arrived at the 
Barbadoea March 3, 1918 fbr. coal and left on March 4th. Since .. 
her departure there has been no trace of the vessel. The 
disappearance of this ship has been one of the most baffling 
mysteries in the annals of the N^vy, all attempts to locate her 
having been proved unsuccessful. Many theories have been advanced, 
but none that satisfactorily accounts for her disappearance. 
There ware no enemy submarines in the Western Atlantic at the 
tijae, and in December 1918 every effort was made to obtain infpr** 
mation from German sources regarding the disappearance of the 
vessel. Information was requested from all attaches in Europe 
with the restult that it is definite that neither German U-boats 
nor German mines came into the question. The only German* 
information regcurding the loss of the CYCtOPS was that 
emanating from American sources which stated that the ship 
left the Barbadoes in March 1918 and has not been heard of since. 

There have been many stories, circulated giving supposed 
clues to the loss of CYCIiOPS but- all have failed of confirmation. 



Lives lost on the USS CVCZOPS and declared dead as of JUne 14, 19 18 1 



Naval officers of the vessel . 15 

Naval enlisted men of the crew 221 

Naval officers carried as. passengers ' 6 

Naval enlisted men carried. as passengers 64 

U.S« Marines carried as passengers ■. 2 

U«S. Oonaul at Rio de Janeiro carried . 

as a passenger 1 
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LOST PATROI 



By MICHAEL McDONELL 



At 14 Won Decembers, 1945, five TBM Avengers comprising 
Flight 1 9 rose into the sunny sky above NAS Fart Lauderdale, Flo. 
Turning east the formation headed out over theWtlantic on the first 
leg of a routine exercise from which neither the 14 men of Flight 19 
'^Z'^^^^ ^^'^^^'^^^ ^'^^^^ Mariner sent out to search for them 

were ever to return. 

The disappearance of the five Avengers and the PBM sparked one 
of the hjrgest air and sea searches in history as hundreds of ships and 
aircraft combed over 200,000 square miles of the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico, while, on land, search parties scoured the 
interior of Florida on the outside chance that the aircraft might have 

gone down there undetected. 
But nothing was ever found. No wreckage, no bodies, notWng. All 
that remained were the elements of mysterv and a mvsterx it quicklv 
and easily, became. Flight 19 -~ ^The Lost Patrol" — ' is now the 
central element of the legend of the infamous "Bermuda Triangle." 
Much has been written and speculated about the Triangle, a stretch 
of ocean credited by some as being "the graveyard of the Atlantic," 
home of the forbidding Saragassa Sea. In actuality, the Triangle 
is no such geometric entity; it is an area whose northern boundaries 
stretch roughly from the .southern Virginia coa.st to the Bermuda 
Islands, southward to the Bahamas and west to the Florida Keys. And 
within this area, it has been reported since 1840 that men, ships 
and even aircraft have disappeared with frequent regularity. Why? 
It depends on whom you talk to. Some claim that this Hoodoo Seals 
a maritime Molech, that supernatural forces are at work there. Others 
as.sert that strange magnetic and natural forces unique to the area 
and unknown to modern science are responsible for the disappear- 
ances. Still more believe that with the heavy sea and air traffic moving 
through the area it is inevitable that .some unexplained "incidents" 
are bound to happen. But no matter what the argument and rationale, 
there is .something oddly provoking about these occurrences, par- 
ticularly the "normal" circum.stances which existed prior to each 
disa.ster. It is this writer's view that many a good tale would lie a-dying 

if all the facts were included. 



Take ihc Lost Patrui for example. The popular version incviiably i>oes someihing like ihis: 



Five Avengers are airborne at 2:00 p.m. on a bright sunny day. The mission is a rou- 
tme two-hour patrol from Fort Lauderdale, Fla. — due east for 150 miles, north for 
40 miles and then return to base. All five pilots are highly experienced aviators and 
all of the aircraft have been carefully checked prior to takeoff. The weather over the 
route IS reported to be excellent, a typical sunny Florida day. The flight proceeds. At 
3:45 Fort Lauderdale tower receives a call from the flight but. instead of requesting 
landing instructions, the flight leader sounds confused and worried. "Cannot see land," 
he blurts. "We seem to be off course " 

"What is your position?" the tower asks. 



Finally, after an extensive Navy Board of Inquiry investigation is completed, the 
riddle remains intact. The Board's report is summed up in one terse statement: "We 
are not able to even make a good guess as to what happened." ^ 
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[«yfa« nol» but let*t try. Popular vanion of tht . 
. itory of the Loit Patrol Midi aa tho preceding 
tale bear strtking resemblancea to one another, so much 
so that, because of re-occurring pauages in all of them, 
one is led to believe that a certain amount of borrowing 
aiid embelliahing from a single source has been per* 
formed over the 28 yean since the incident occurred. 
And let us say now that this article is not a debunking 
piecei but simply a perusal of an incident that has grown 
to the stature of a myth — a legend that begi to be 
more expertly examined. 

The following account ia based oa the official Board 
of Inquiry report concerning the disappearance of 
Fight 19 and PBM-S. Bono 59225. The record consists 
of testimony of individuals, expert opiniooa and logs 
of the numerous radio transmissions. 

To begin with, the 
Lost Patrol was 
not a patrol at alL 
It was an over- 
water navigation 
training hop com* 
posed of an in- 
structor, 4 Naval 
Aviators undergiv 
Ing VTB^ype ad- 
vanced training 
and nine enlisted 
aircrewmen who, 
with the exception of 'one. were alt undergoing advanced 
combat aircrew training in VTB-type aircraft The in- 
structs was a combat veteran with 2509.3 hours of . 
flying time; most of it in type, whQe his students had 
approximately 300 houra each, about 60 in the TBW 
TBP. With the exceptioa of the instructor, hardly a 
. "highly experienced" lot 

The fli^ wu entitled Navigation Problem N& I 
which ran u follows: ( 1 ) depart NAS Port Lauderdale 
26 degrees 03 mimttea north and 80 degreca 07 minutes 
west and lly 091 degrees distance 56 miles to Hens and 
Chickens Shoals to conduct low level bombing and, 
after bombing, continue on course 091 for 67 miles. 
(2) fly course 346 degrees for 73 miles and (3) Ity 
course 241 degrees for a distance of 120 miles, return* . 
ing to NAS Fort Lauderdale. In short, a triangular route 
with a .brief stop for some glide bombing practice on 
the first Teg out 

Prior to the hop, the five Avengen were thoroughly 
preflighted. Alt survival gear was intact, fuel tanks were 
full, instruments were checked — but .one inechanie 
commented that none of the aircraft had a clock. Of 
the 24-hour variety, clocks normally insulted aboard 
aircraft were highly prized by souvenir hunters. Besides, : 
everyone had his own personal wristwatch — or did he? 

Inside the training office, the. students of Flight 19 ..' 
waited for their briefing; they were going to be tate — 
takeoff time was set for 1 343 and the instructor hadnl 
shown up. At 1315 he arrived and uked the aviation 
training duty officer to find another instructor to take 
his place. Giving no reason, he stated simply that he did 
not want to take thia one out His request was denied; 
he was told that no relief was available. 



II was the fc»tnictOf*h flnt time oa this paitkular 
syllabus hop. He had only recently arrived from NAS 
Miami (when he had also been a VTB-type instructor). 
But to the anxiously waiting students, it was the thin! 
and final navigational problem. The previous two had 
been in the same general area and now they were anxious 
to complete the pimse. 

At last the briefing began. The weather for the area 
of the problem waa described as "favorable.^ In ttie 
words of the traioing duty ofllcer who attended the 
briefing, 'Hlie aerekigist sends us t report in the morn- 
ing. If weather conditions are unfavorable, he wilt 
inform us . . . and tell ua about the conditicm. In the 
absence of any further inforroatton, I considered the 
weather favorable.** Thb estimate was later confirmed 
by another TBM training fli^t performing the same 
probleffl an hour earlier than Flight 19: weather favofw - 
able, sea state inodente to rough. 

^1 1410 the flight waa in the air, led by one of the 
/\ students. The instructor, whose call sign was Fox 
Tare Two Eight (FT-28), flew the rear, in a tracking 
position. ETA wu 1723 and the TBMs had enough 
fuel to remain aloft for five to five-and-a-half houn. 
Hens and Chickens Shoals, commonly called Chicken 
Rocks, the point at which they would conduct low level 
bombing, was only 56 miles away. If they cruised at 1 50 - 
mph, they would arriw at the Rocks in about 20 min* 
utes or so. Thirty mimities for bombing and then oon-^ 
. tinue on the final 67 miles of the first leg. 

At Fort Lauderdale, the tower picked up conversatioo - 
from Flight 19: "IVe fot one more bomb.** **Go ahead 
and drop it'* was the lesponse. A fishing boat captain 
working near the urget area remembers seeing three or 
four airplanes flying east at approxhnately 1500. 
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LOST PATROL 




don^t know 
how to get to 
Fort Lauderdale. 



Anumlnf thtt the flfght flaw th« ftft of the first l«f ' 
and then changed to coum 344 thay would have been 
near. Great Sale Cay by 1540. But at about that tlmt, . 
FT-74, the senior flight instructor at Fort Lauderdale, 
wu joining up bia squadron around the field when be 
beard what he assumed wert either some boata or alr^.' 
craft fai distresa..*t)ne man wu transmittteg on 48QS ; 
to 'Powen* [the name of one- of the students).** The 
voice uked Powers what his compass read a number of ' 
times and finally Powers said, **I don*t know where wo-- 
are. We must have got lost after that last turn.** 

Upon hearing this, the senior flight instructor in- 
fonned Fort Lauderdale that either a boat or some<^ 
planes were lost. He then called. This is FT*74, plane 
or boat calling 'Powers* please identify yourself so som»^ 
one can help you.** No response but, a few momenta 
later, the voice came on again asking the others if there 
were any "suggestions.** FT-74 tried again and the voice- 
waa identified as FT-28. **FT'28, this b FT-74, what ia 
your trouUer **Both my oompaases an out and^ I am 
trying to find Port Lauderdale, Pla. I am over land but 
it's broken. I am sure Vm in the Keya but I doni know^ 
how far down and I dont know how to get to Part ' 
Lauderdale.** 

The Keys? Both compassca oiit? FT-74 pauaedT and . 
then told FT-28 to . . put the sun on your port ; 
. wing if you are in the Keys and fly up the coast until 
. you get to MiamL Port Lauderdale ia 20 milest furthers* 
your firtt port after Miami. Vm air station is directly 
on your left from !he port!* But FT*28 shouldvhave- 
known if he wu actually over the Keya; he had flowa'in 
that area for sia months while stationed at Mland;^ Ht- 
sounded rattled, confused. 

*mat is your present altitude? I will fly aouth and 
meet you.** FT-28 replied, **I know where I am now; 
Vm at 2300 feet Don't come after me.*^ 

But FT-74 wu not convinced. '*Roger, youVt at 
2300. Vm coming to meet you anyhow.** MinutU'later,- 
FT-28 called again: *^e have just passed over a smaU 
• island. We have no other land in sight.** How could^he 
have run out of islands? How could he have miasedttfae ^ 
Florida peninsula if he wu in the Keya? FT-74 wat^ ' 
beginning, to have serious , doubts. 

FT-28 came back on the air. **Can you have- Miami 
or someone turn on their radar gear and pick, iis up? 
We dont seem to be getting far. We were out on a . 
navigation hop and on th« second leg I thought they 
. were going wrong, so I took over and wu flying ihem 
back to the right position. But I'm sure, now, that neither 
one of my compasses is working.** PT-74 replied: **You 
can*t expect to get here in ten minutea. You have a 30 
to 35-knot head or crosswind. Turn on your e mer g en cy 
IFF gear, or do you have it on?** Fr-28 replied that he ' 
did not 

At 1626 Air-Sea Rescue Tuk Unit Pour at Fort 
Bvergladu heard FT-28: **I am at angels 3.5. Have on 
emergency IFF. Dou anyone in the am have a ndar 
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screen that could pick m upT ASRtU-4 Rogend and, 
not having directioa*finding gear, contacted Fort Laud- 
erdale, who replied that they would notify NAS Miami 
and asic the other stattoos to attempt to pick up the lost 
flight on radar or with direction flnden. In alt, more 
than 20 land facilities were contacted to asstit in the 
location of Flight 19. Merchant ahips in the area were 
asked to be on the alert and wvcral Coast Guaid vessds 
were told to prepare to put to sea. But then were delayi. 
Teletype communication with several locationa was out 
and radio fixes were hampered by static and interference 
from Cuban broadcast statlooa. 

At 1628, ASRTU-4 called Fr-28 and suggested that 
another plane in the flight with a good compass take 
over the lead. FT-28 Rogcred but. from fragmentary 
messages between the flight leader aiid the students 
concerning their estimated position and headings, it 
appears that no other plane took the lead at this time. 

Meanwhile, FT-74 was having his own problems 
maintaining contact with the lost flight '*Your trans- 
missions are fading. Something la wrong. What is your 
aiUtuder* From far away, FT-28 called, 'Tm at 4S00 
feet" At this point Fr-74*s transmittv went out and 
he had no power to eootinue OB the c 
with the lost Avtngen, 

According to the senior insttuctoi^ later 1 
**. . . u hia tratismissiotts were fading, he must have' 
been going away north as I headed south. ... I believe 
at the time, of his first transmission, he was eitfwr over 
the Biminies or Bahamas. I was about 40 miles south 
of Fbft Lauderdale and couldn't hear him any toager." 

Did he remember any more? Yes, he recalled that it 
ItiOO, FT-28 had reported that he had a visibility of 
10 to 12 miles. FT-74 further stated that while flying 
offshore at the time, he had observed a very rough sea 
covered with whita eapi and streamen. (The surface 
winds wen wesleriy. about 22 kiioti,and viiibfllty wu 
very good la all dlrectlona eicept directly west) 

rpoa returning to Foit Lauderdale, Fr-74 wciM^ to 
_/ operatioBa and related as much u he could re- 
member of the convenations with FT-28 to the duty 
officer and requested permission to take the duty aircraft 
out to search for the flight Reeeivmg no answer, the 
pilot then made the same request to the flight ofRcer 
who replied, '*Vcry definitely, no." 

The flight officer had been notified of Flight 19's 
diflicuity at 1630 by the duty officer. "I hnmediatdy went 
into operations and learned that the flight leader thougitt 
he was along the Florida Keys. I then learned that his 
first transmission revealing that be was lost had occurred > 
around 1600. I knew by this that the leader could not 
possibly have gone on more than one leg of his naviga- 
tion problem and still gotten back to the Keys by 1600. 
... I notified ASRTU-4 to histnict FT-28 to fly 270 
degrees and also to fiy towards the sun." (Hus was 
standard procedure for lost planes hi the area and waa . 
drummed into all studenta.) 



^He must have 
been heading 
north as I 
headed south* 
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At 1927, PBM.5, Buno 59225, wm tirbofM fron 
BananB River with three aviaton aboaid and a crew of 
teo. At 1930. the aircraft radioed an '*out'* repon to ita 
. hone baae and waa not heard fn»n again. 

Cniiaing off the coaat of Florida, the tanker &SL 
CaiMs Mats waa sailing through the dark night when 
it sent the following message, '*At 1930, obseived a burst 
of flames, apparently an vxplosibo, leaping flames 100 
feet high and bunlng for tan minutei. FdsHion 28 de- 
. grees 59 minutei north, 80 degrees 25 mhiutes west 
At present, passing through a big pool of oil. Stopped, 
circled ar» using searchlights, looking for survivors. 
None found." Her captain later confirmed that he saw a 
plane catch fire and inunediatety crash, explodfaig upon 
tlwsen. 

A message from USS Sofomotu (CVE-67), which 
was participating in die search, later confirmed both the 
merchantman's report and the fears of many at Banana 
River. **Our air search radar showed a plane after tako- 
off from Banana River last night joining with another* 
plane,* then sepantmg and proceeding on course 045. 
degreee at exact time S.& Gaines Milts sighted flames 

^ and In otact spot the above plane disappeared from the 
radar screen and never reappeared.** No wreckage waa : 
sighted and according to witnesses there was little likeli- 
hood that any could have been recovered due to a very 
rough aet. The next day, water samples, uken In the 
uea, developed an oQy flhn. Hie area was not buoyed 
due to the heavy teas nor were diving or salvage opem> . 
lions ever conducted. The depth of the water waa 78 
feet and the site WM close to the Gulf StreaoL 

During the BotnTi eumhutton of the ditappeanmee 
of the PBM, several witnesses were questioned concern- 
ing gas fumes and smokmg regulations, which were 
reportedly well posted and rigidly enforced aboard all 
PBMs. Although the Board's report la not a. verbatim 

. record and no accusationa were made, there seema to 
be enough inference present to cause one to suspect that 
the Board was aware of the PBM's ni^^iw^-w. •«the 
flyfaig gas tank." 
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That foUowed is essentially what has been reported . 
by so many others: five days of fruitless seareb* - 
log which revealed numerous older wrecks but not so 
much M a scrap of wreckage from either the TBMs or 
the PBM. The fate of the latter seems confirmed ^ an 
inflight fire of unknown origin and subsequent crash/ 
explosion. The former's disappearance stiU has the aum 
of mystery, however. 

Why did Fr-28 not want to go on the flight; what 
was his state of mind7 How could l>oth his compasses 
have gone out? Did he have a watch? One suspecta he 
did not, aa he repeatedly asked the other flight i 



korn hui (serttfai heedinga had been floiva Theae tn 
only some of the questions which can never be AiOy 
answeied* , 
Biit some have been. 

We now know that FT-28 took the lead sooethBO'^ 
after the turn north on the second leg^ thinking thai lb . 
students were on a wrong headfaig. We know that Fr>28 
would not switch to the emergency radio frequency for 
fear of losing contact with hia flight We alto kaoir^ 
that there were strong differences of opfaiioa b et w een 
thej instructor and the students about where they nen; 
Th^ instructor, familiar with the Florida Keye, with 
both compasses out and with tyideoAy no concept of 
time, could very well have mistaken the cayi. of the 
northern Bahamaa for the Keys and tlM water beyond.- 
for the Gulf of Mexico. 

But the students, having, flown the area befoie^ ap- 
peared to know exactly where they were— and it waa 
Moi the Keys or the Quit The lead passed back and 
forth between Fr-28 and a student, and land waa never 
reached aa the flight xigzagged through the area north 
of the Bahamaa. . ■ ~ 

Toward the end. the low cciUng and daytfane le»fttile- 
visibiUty were replaced by rain squalls, turiwlenee udc 
the darkness of winter night Teirifie wtedl wenren- 
countered and the once tranquil sea ran roughs They 
would **fiy towards shore," the better to be rescued^. 
Whether it wu the Atlantic or Gulf Coastvthat^they . 
thought they were flying towaid can never be knoent 

• Valiantly trying to keep hia flight together fallhebc•^^ 
of most difficult flying conditiona, the leader made>^hia^. 
plan: When any aircraft got down to ten gallona' of 
fuel, they would aU ditch together. When that ikteful 
point wu reached, we can only imagine the feellngi of 
the 14 men of Flight 19 aa they descended through the 
dark toward a foaming, raging sea and oblivion. 

Former TBM pilou that we questioned exptesa the 

• bpinion that an Avenger attempting to ditch at night in 
a heavy sea would almort certainly not survive the crash.. 
And this, we feel, was the case with Flight 19, the iMti 
PetroL The aircraft most probably broke up on impact. . 
and those crewmen who might have survived the crash 
would not have lasted long in cool water whemuthe 
comfort index was lowered by the strong winds. This 
last element, while only an educated guess,, seems to 
satisfy this strange and famoua "dbappearance." 
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On other matters, then have been equally strange 
appearaneet — or sightings — by experienced Naval 
AviatorL And the reasons for them have not yet been 
adequately explained. For the eurioua, tMMmpkt era 
provided on the following pagea. 
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Cnm mmb^n end ptMancftft on 

iff R50 (054) enpefleneed # dr»- 
matle UFO atghttng In tin pn^awn 
hours Qi a North Attantie night in 
thB early 1350a. Datalla of tho In- 
taroating OGCurranea, aa told toma 
yewa later by the pilot Ut. are 
excerpted here through the coopera- 
tion of the National Invaatlgatlona 
Committee on AarM Phenomena 
(NICAP), 

At the time of tfte event, U, B. wee 
30 yeera old» experienced In both 
North and South AtlanUe HIght, with 
guaimeatlona In 9$ typaa of aircraft 
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PROVOCATIVE 
. TALE 



The weather waa excellent. Tho 
moon had aet but vlalblllty waa good, 
U, B. end the piano oommandar, 
ICdr. K., who waa In the eopHofa 
Beat couM mdto out tho horim 
dearly. 

Aateep In the aircraft were two extra 
erawa, one a relief for B.*a man, the 
other on board aa paaaangara, Tho 
BSD waa at lOjOOO feat on a aouth^ 



wpwwny ccurao for rrewrvunetarn,- 
ground apeed 200 knota» Thffo end a 
half houra out of teaJand, .:}ldpolnt 
in the aight, they paaaoti over a 
weather ship on atatlon oft the ooaat 
of Qraanland. Tho ahip reported 
hormel condMona, 

Ths aircraft wat on autopUot 
LCdr. K. and myself wero on 
oonatant watch for other aircraft I 
observed a yellow glow In the 
diatanca about 30 to 39 mliaa away, 
at about tho one o'clock position and 
below tho horlion. My Impreealon ^ 
was that there waa a amaU olty 
ahead, because It was tho samo 
glow you get from a group of tfghta 
on tho aurfaeo bafbro you got eloao^ 
enough to pick them out bidhrtdualiy. 

"Knowing that our course took 
ua past the tip of Greenland, my 
first thought waa that we hadn^t 
yet reached It, that we were behind 
achedule and had drifted north, but 
remembering that we had passed 
over the weather ship, I resllzed this 
wsa not the case. I called K/a 
attention to the glow and aaked him 
what he thought It waa. Ha d«Ud that . 
It looked like we were approaching 
land. I aaked our navigator to check . 
our poaltlon. Ho did and replied that 
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we were on flight plan and on course. 

"The lights were farther away 
than we thought because it took us 
eight to ten minutes to get close 
enough to where the lights had a 
pattern [our ground speed was over 
three miles per minute), about 15 
or 18 miles away. />t that time, due 
to the circular pattern of lights. I 
got the impression that possibly two 
ships were tied up together and that 
lights were strung between them 
for either transferring cargo from 
one to the other or that one was in 
some kind of trouble. 

"I asked the navigator to check 
his ship plot. He replied that there 
were no ships plotted in this area 
and that we were not close to the 
shipping lanes anyway. The radio- 
man also went on the air to the 
weather ship, which verified that 
there were no ships in the area. 

"Since it was time for Lt. J.'s crew 
to relieve us. I had the plane captain 
awaken them. When Lt. J. and Lt. M. 
came up forward. I pointed the lights 
out to them. Their only comment 
was that it had to be a ship because 
it was on the water and we were 
overtaking it fast. By this time, we 
were five to seven miles away; it 
was about 30 degrees to our right: 
and we had to look down at about a 
45-degree angle. The lights had a 
definite circular pattern and were 
bright white. 

"Suddenly, the lights went out. 
There appeared a yellow halo on the 
water. It turned to orange, to a fiery 
red, and then started moving toward 
as at a fantastic speed, turning to a 
bluish red around the perimeter. 
Due to its high speed, its direction 
of travel and its size, it looked as 
though we were going to be 
engulfed. I quickly disengaged the 
autopilot and stood by to push the 
nose of the plane over in hopes that 
we could pass under it because of 
the angle at which it was ascending. 
The relief crew was standing behind 
us: everyone began ducking and a 
few heads were hit on objects. 

"It stopped its movement toward 
us and began moving along with us 
about 45 degrees off the bow to the 
right, about 100 feet or so below us 
and about 200 to 300 feet in front of 
us. It was not in a level position: it 
I 



was tilted about 25 degrees. 

"It stayed in this position for a 
minute or so. It appeared to be from 
200 to 300 feet in diameter, 
translucent or metallic, shaped like 
a saucer. A purple-red glow around 
the perimeter was the same type of 
glow you get around the commutator 
of an auto generator when you 
observe it at night. 

"When the object moved away 
from us. it made no turns, as though 
it was backing up about 170 degrees 
from the direction from which it 
approached us, and was still tilted. 
It was only a few seconds before it 
was out of sight. (Speed estimated 
in excess of 1,500 mph.) 

"All of our cameras were within 
reach, but no one was calm enough 
to think about taking a picture. Most 
of us were wondering what it was. 
Our impression was that this was a 
controlled craft. It had been either 
hovering over the water or sitting 
on it; then it detected us and came 
up to investigate. 

"After Lt. J.'s crew had taken 
over, I proceeded aft and learned 
that most of the passengers had 
observed the same thing. Since I 
was unable to identify the object. I 
asked Dr. M.. a commander in the 
Medical Corps, if he had observed 
the object. He replied that he had 
and that he did not look further 
because it was a flying saucer and 
he did not believe In such things, t 
immediately returned to the cockpit 
and informed the crew to keep quiet 
about what we observed because it 
might have been our first sighting 
of a flying saucer (during those 
years when you mentioned you had 
such a sighting, you were believed 
to be crazy). Lt. J. Informed me that 
it was too late because he had called 
Gander Airfield in Newfoundland to 
see if the object could be tracked 
by radar. 

"When we landed we were met 
by intelligence officers. It was 
obvious that there had been many 
sightings in the same area. . . . 
Subsequently, when we arrived in 
the United States, we had to make 
a full report and 1 found out a few 
months later than Gander radar did 
track the object in excess of 
1 ,800 mph." 
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By Howord L Rosenberg 



During the peit oeotury mort than SO ihipt and 20 
aircraft sailed into obUvioo in the area known at the 
DeviPs Triangle, Bermuda THangIa, Hoodoo Sea« or a 
host of other namea. 

Exactly what happened to the ships and aircraft !■ not 
known. Most disappeared withoot a trace. Few disttesa 
calls and Ihtle, U any, debris signaled their 
disappearance. 

Size of the triangle b dicuted by wlwever happens to : 
be writing about it, and consequently what ships and die 
number Urat depends largely on whidi article you read. . 

Vincent Gaddis, credited writh putting the trian^e "on 
thb map** in a 1964 Argosy feature, described tlie 
triangle as extending from Florida to Bermuda, 
southwest to Puerto Rico and back to Florida throu^ 
the Bahamaa. Another author puts the spexes ol the 
triangle ^orJKvhere in Virginia, on the western coast of 
Bermuda and around Cuba, Domhiiean Republic and 
Puerto Rico, ^tes of the' areaa described range from 
500.000 to 1.5 millfen scjnare -Rules. 

Whatever the size or 'shape, there supposedly is some 
inexplicable force within It that causes ships and planes 
to vanish. 

According to Richard Winer, who recently completed 
a TV fthn documentary on the area, one "expert** he 
interviewed claims the misnng ships and planes are still 
there, only in a different dhnension as a result of a . 
magnetic phenomenon that oodd have been set up by a . 
UFO (Unidentified Flying Okjectl. 

Winer iscnirenUyvvri^abookontheso^ect 'aBd . 
has traveled most of the area in his sailboat. He confesses ■ 
he "never saw anything unusuaL** 

Winer's TV program dealt mostly %rith the strange 
disappearance in 1945 of five Navy TBM Avengers %vith 
14 fliers who flew from Ft. Laudndale Into the triangle . 
never to return. A PBM Mariner with a 13-man crew 
waa sent out to search for the fliers. It too, never 
returned. 

Few have really dug faito aU the aspecta of this, 
mystery, but many am eontent to attribute the kiss of 
Fillet 19 to some mysterious source, like UFOs. Mkhael 
McDonnel did do some digging. In an article he wrote 
for the June 1973 edition of Naval Aviation News he 
suggested the most realistic answer to the kiss of Flight 
19 was simply, that after becoming U)st, they ran out of 
gas. Many question that possibility by asking, "How . 
could such experienced pikits get lost? How could all the 
compasses be wrong?** 



U the planes were flying through a magnetie storm, all 
ro m pass fs could poesibly malfunction. Actually, n*an*s 
knowledge of magnetism is limited. We know hoW u live 
with it and escape it by going into space, but, we ?«i!)y 
don*t know what exactly it is. . 

As for the pilots* experience. Flight 19. was e trettn'hg 
fligfat. Ihoofl^ advanced, it was still trafaUng; Even the . 
. mosl "experienced** pibts make mistakesi 

McDonnel eonclodes his article with the statement, 
. "Former TBM piktts that, we questkmed express-the' 
o|^ion that the crew of an Avenger attempting to ditch . 
at ni^it in a heavy sea would almost certainly not 
survive the crash. And this, we feel was the case %vlth 
Fligfat 19. Hie aircraft most probably broke on 
impact and thoee crewmen who might have survived the 
cradi would not have lasted long in oool.water." 

The PBM Mariner waa specifically designed, aa a 
rescue plane with idie ability to remab ak)ft for 24 hoars. 
But* the Mariners also were nicknamed "flying ges^ 
tanks** by those who flew them. It was Common fsr a 
pibt to search the crew members before each Bigh: for 
matdies or cigarette lighters iMcauie gas fames, often 
were present. After this Mariner dlsappMred, Navy soon' 
grounded all others. 

Another mysterious dissppearance that baffleer 
researchers is that of the SS Marine Sulphur Queen. 
Bound for Norfolk, Ya. from Beaumont, Texaa, the 
unker waa last heard from on Feb. 3, 1963 
when die rontfaiely radkied her poaitkm. Hie messnge.' 
plaosd her near Key West hi the Fbrida Strahs. 
. Three days Ister, Coast Guard searchers found, a 
solitary life jacket bobbing in a cahn sea 40 mileav 
southwest of the tanker*a tatt known positkm. No otSier 
sign of the missing tanker or her 39-man crew has ever ** 
been found. . . 

, The absence ol bodies might be explained hy the fact 
that the waters sre infested with sharks and barracuda. 
Aa for the tanker, she was carrying 15,000 long tons ol 
mohen sulphur contained in four metal tanka, each 
heated to 275 degrees Fahrenheit by a nstwotk ol coils . 
connected to t%vo boilers. 

No one knows for sure whether she blew up, but It is a 
possibility. U gas escaped from the tanka and ptrfsoned 
the crew, the radio officer may have not had time to send 
a distress call before being ovm»me. The slightest spark 
coukl have set the leaking sulphur afire in an instant. 

Writing in the Seamen's Church Institute of New 
York*a magasine,. The Lookout, Paul Brock said that 
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offfem Qo a Hondoni liag banana boat **rapQftad to 
Coail Goard that thcb freighter ran into a 'stimif odor^ 
15 mflet off Cape San Antonia, the western tip of Guba« 
just before dawn on February 3. The odor wai*acrid* **. 
' Brock ipeculatca that they oould have onelled the 
fumes ooming from the Sulphur Queen "floathig 
somewhere over the horizon, her crew dead and her 
cargo blazing.**. 

According to Brock,- T-2 tanken like the Sulphnr 
Queen had .a history of battle failure. He said that 
**during the preceding II years, three T-2b had split in 
hali.** Brock also dtes a case in Deoenber 1954 when a 
converted Navy LST, the Southcra District, waa 
hesiding up the North Carolina coastHne when she 
disappeared vrithout a trace or distress call* Her cargo 
was powdered sulphur. 

One of the most celebrated stories of Devils Triangle 
victims, u that of USS Cyclops which disappeared in 
Mardiof 1918. 

In his television pKogram, Richard Winer indicated 
the captain of the Cyclops was rather eccentric He waa 
reputedly fond of pacing the q^arterdeck wearing a hat, 
a cane and his und^ear. Prior to the Cyclops ■ 
disappearance there wo a minor mutiny by some • 
members of the crew whidi was promptly squelched by 
the captain and the. perpetrators were sent below hi 
Irons. None of this really offers a clue to what happened : 
to the collier Cyclops, but It suggests something other 
than a mysterious force mi^t have led to her doom. . 

According to Marshall- Smith writhsg in Cosmo- 
politan. September 1973^ **theorie8 ranged from muthqr ' 
at sea to a boiler exploskin which carried away the radio 
shack and prevented any distress call.** One magasine. 
Literary Digest, speculated that a giant octopus rose 
from the sea, entwmed the ship with itt tentacles and 



dragged it to dto bottom. Anibtlur theory was that tba 
ship saddaniy turned turtle in a freak stoem, trappfaiff all - 
. h a n ds i n ai d a i 

Fifty yean later, noveiist Panl GalHeo osed the idea at 

the peg for a novel caiikd The Poseidr:t Adventure which 
was made into a suGoessful movie in 1972. 

Cycbps was assigned to the Naval Overseas* Tkan^ 
porutkm Servica, which became the Naval Transpose . 
Ution Service, which merged with the Army Transport 
Service to become the Military Sea T^ansporutSon 
Servkse and then Military Sealift Command. When she 
sailedshewasbadadwith lO^OOtonaof manganeseote 
boundfor Balthnore from Barbadoa in the West Indies. . 

Information obtained from Germany following WorU 
War I disproved the notion that enemy y4mati or ndnea 
sank the Cydops. None «rere in the area. 

Another story concerns the loss of the nndear 
submarine USS Scorpion in the DeviPs Triangle. It ia . 
impossible to stretch even the farthest flung region of the 
triangle to mclude the position of the k>st sub. 

Troth is. Scorpion was found by the MSC ocean- 
ographie sbip USNS Mizar about 400 miles southwest of 
the Aaoiet, nowhere near the Devil's THani^ Its kisa ■ 
waa attribiited to meehaidcal laUnre, mrt soma deno^ 
deniaen of the deep, . • 

there are literally thousands of cases of lost sMpa ever 
smce primitive man dug a canoe out of the trunk of a tree 
and set it Ui the water. Why all this emphasis on the 
Pevil*s Triangle? It*s difficult to say. 

It would seem that,, historically, whenever man waa * 
unable to explab the nature of Uie wrorld around him, ' 
the problems he faced wen said to be caused by gods, 
demons, monsters and mon recently, extra-terrestrial 
hivaders. 

Befon Columbus set sail and found the Americas, it 
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wu beUevad that tha%voridwM flat and if yoaMdIed too 
far weal, yon vronld faU off tha edg». That reaaooiiif 
prevails oonoeniiiig the Devil's TViaogla. Sinee ool 
enough sdemifSe researdi has bisen done to ocplaia the . 
phenomenon associated with the area, imaghiadon takes - 
over. UFOs, mystical rays from the' sun to the lost 
Continent of Atlantis, giant sea monstm and siiper> 
natural beings are linked to the. mysterious dimppyai^ 
ances in the triangle. 

To someone unprepared to Uke on the immense woric 
of scientific research* suponatural phenomraon make 
for an easy answer. But, it is •ma^lny lionf many super* 
natural things become natural %vhen scientifiinlly 
investigated. 

There are a number of natural forces at work in the 
area known as the DevU*s Triangle, any of which could, 
if the oonditions wen ri^t, bring down a plane or sinlt a 
ship. 

Many laputable sdemlsu refuse to talk to anyone 
conceinhig the DevO'a Triangia simply beeaoso they do 
not want thdr good namet and repuutiou asaodated 

with notions they consider ridiculous. 

One expert on ocean cunenu at Yale University, %vho 
asked not to be identified, exploded into laughter at the 
mentk)n of the triangle and said^ "We confldently, and 
without any hesiution, often go to sea and work in that 
area.** Another scientist refused to talk about it. 

Atmospheric aberrations are common to jet age 
travelers. Few have flown without experiencing a 
phenomenon known as clear air turbulence. An aircraft 
can be flying smoothly on a beautifully clear 
day— suddenly hh an air pocket or hole in the sky and 
drop 200 to 300 feel. 

Lu Cmdr. Peter Quhiton, meteorologist and satellita 
liaison officer with the Fleet Weather Servkse at 



SuithuxUMd.; saki, **You can come up with hundrvds of 
possibilities and elaborate on all of them and then come 
up with himdreds men to dispute the original oaeai»f 

''It's aU sutistlcal,'* be said, ''there's nothing magfavl. 
aboBtit** Acoordfaif toQuhitott, the Bermuda Triangle 
' am ia nblorkiiia for anprsdictable weather. The only 
tUnga neeessary far a stona to beeoma a vfeleiii 
hmrionte are speed, fetch (the area the whid blows overl 
and time. If the area ia larga ^miyigK, s thunr lf ff t l ij i i i i vm ' 
vdilp hito a huxricane of tremendous intensity.. Bui 
hurricanes can usually be spotted by meteordogtsiai 
using satellite surveiUanee^ It b the small, violent' 
thunderstorms known as meso^neteorological storma 
that they can't predict since they are outside of normal 
weather patterns. These are tornadoes, thunderstonns 
- and immaturs tropical cydonea. 

They can occur at sea with little warning,, and 
dissipate completely before they reach the shore.* It Is 
highly possible that a ship or plane can sail into what b 
oontidend a mild thunderttorm and soddiBBly feea a 
raao4ReteordogieaI storm of Ineredlblo intaoaity* 

Satellites somethnes can not detect tropical st<»ms if 
they are too small la diameter, or if they oocur while the 
uteUite is not over the area. There is a 12-hour gap 
between the time the satellite passes ovor a specific part 
of thegbbe until it passes again. During these 12 hours, 
any number of brief, violent storms could occur. 

Quinton said, "Thunderstorms can also gener a tt- 
severe electrical storms sufficient to foul up conununica* 
tion systems.** Speaking of meso-meteorological storms, 
which she dubbed **neutercanes,** Dr. Joanne Simpson, 
a prominent meteorologist at the University of Aliunl, 
said in the Cosmopolitan article that "These small 
hybrid type storm systems arise very quickly, especially 
over the Gulf Stream. Tliey are severd miles m 
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diamelir, last a few mfamtM or a few aeeondi and thai . 
vaniih. But tliesr idr up giam wavea and yon ]iaw» 
chaotic leaa oominf from all diiectioiu. These etotnis 
can be devaitatiiif 

An experienced sailor henelf. Dr. Simpeoo said on 
oocauoa the haa been '^peppered by staccato bolu of 
lightning and- smelled the metallic odor of spent 
electricity as they hit the water, then fri^tened by ball 
lightning ninning off the yards.** Sailors have been 
amazed for years by sndi Ii(^tning stonns and static 
dectricity called "St. Ehno*s Fiie.** 

Aubrey Graves, vriting b Thii Week magazine* 
August 4, 1964, quotes retired Coast Guard Capt. Roy 
Hutdiins as saying, ** Weather ivithin the triangle where 
warm tropical breezes meet cold air masses from dta^ 
arctic is notoriously unpredictable.** ' ^ . . 

**You can get a perfectly good %ireather pattern, as far 
as the big weather maps go, then go out there on what . 
begins as a line day and suddenly get hit by a 75-iaiot 
squall. They are localized and buUd up on tba spot, bat 
they are violent indeed.** 

Many boatmen, Hutehfais said, lack understanding of 
the velocity ol that "river %vithin the ocean** (Gulf 
Stream) whidi at iu axis surges north at four knots. 
"When it collides with strong northeast winds, extremely . 
stiff seas build up, Just as in aa Inlet when the tida !§• 
dibing against an incoming sea." 

"The seas out there can be Just indescribable. The 
waves break and you get a vertical wall of water from 30 
to 40 feet hi^ coming down on you* Unless a boat can . 
take complete submergence in a large, breaking sea, ska . 
can not live.** 

Last year, the Coast Guard answered 8,000 distress 
calls in the area, 700 a month or 23 a day. Most 
problems could have be«i avoided if caution had been 
used. The biggest trouble comes from small boata 



running out of gas* Aoeordinf to the Coast Guard, an 
' inexpsfenosd saikir is looking Ibr tRmble out then. A 
small boat could be sucked into the prop of a Ug tanker 
or swamped in a storm and never be mm tigdni^ 

Anodier phenomenon co mm on in tfaa ngioii.ii dw ■ ■ 
waterspout. Simply a tornado at sea that polls water . 
from the ocean surface thousands of feet into the sky, the 
waterspout could **wreck almost anything** said Allen 
Hartwell, oceanographer with Normandeau Associatea.. 

Hartwell explained that the undersea topography of 
the ocean , floor b the area has somaic^interetting 
characteristics. Most of the sea floor out in the Devil*a 
Triangle ia about 19,000 feet down and covered with 
deposition, a fine-grained sandy materiaL However, aa 
you approach the East Coast of the United Slates, you . 
suddfmly run into the continental shelf wikhr a water 
depth of 50 to 100 feet. Running north akmg the eoast is 
the Gulf Stream which Useeia the trianglet^eairyittg 
warm tropical water. 

Near the southern tip of the triangle Ues the Puerto 
Rico TVendi which at one point is 27,500 feet below seen 
level It*s the deepest point In the Atlantic Oceans and 
probibly holds many rotting and decaying- hulks of 
Spanish treasure galleons. 

Many articles concerning the triangle have made the 
erroneous sutement that the Navy formed Project 
Magnet to survey the area and dlsoovsr whether 
mapietie aberratlona do- limit eommnnicadons with 
ships in distress,, or contribute to the strange disappeaiy 
anoe of ships and aircraft 

TVuth ia that Navy*s Project Magnet haa been 
surveying all over the worid for more than 20 years, 
mapping the e8rth*s magnetic fields. According to Henry 
P. Stockard, project director, "We have passed over the 
area hundreds of times and never noticed any unusual 
magnetic disturbances.** 
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Alao {MMfaif thniagh tlw DevU*a lVi«igl0 b thtf 80lh 
inenduuii • degrM of lon^iitiidc whidi 6XtflBdt mniA 
from Hudson Bay thiouflji ^ttiborgli than out bto Hsm 
TriAngie ft few milei eait ol Miami Known u the egonie 
line. It iione of two pUoet in the world when true north 
and mafnetie north are in perfect alignment and 
oompoM' variation it wneceeeary. An inexperienced 
navigator could sail off course several degreea and lead 
himself hnndreda of milei away from his original 
dffftinationt * 

Hiis same Uno extenda over Ae North Polo in the 
other side of the globe hisedhig a portion of the Padfie 
Ocean east of Japao^ 

This is another part of the world where mysterlooa 
diflappearanoes take place and has been dubbed the 
**Devtl Sea** by Philipf^e and Japanese seamen. Noted 
for tsunami, the area is considered dangerooa liy 
Japanese shipping authoritica. Tsunami , often emm- 
eously called tidal waves, are huge waves created oy 
underground earthquakes. Hiese seismic waves have 
very long wave lengtha and travel at vek)citiea ol 400 
miles per hoar or more. In the open sea they may bo only 
a foot high. But as they appioiieh tha coatfaieiittd. shelf, 
their speed it reduced and their, height fatcreasea 
dramatically. Low islanda may be eomplcMly anbmeried 
by them. So too may shipasalBncnear theooaat or above 
the continental shelf. 

Quite a bit of seismic activity oocors off the northern 
shoreline of Puerto Rico. Seismic shocks recorded 
between 1961 and 1969 had a depth of focus ranging 
from zero to 70 kUometert down. Relatively shalbw 
seaquakes could create Uunamis suniliar to those hi the 
Pacific Ocean, but few have been recorded. 

A distinct line of shallow seaquake activity runs 
through the mid-Atlantic corresponding with the , 
features of the continental shelf of the Americas. 



SoBM dahn im kndw more about oitter apaeo than wsr-. 
do abom hmer space, Indnding the ooeana. If that Is 
trua^ much hiformatkm has yet to be developed 
coiioemhig the Devil*s Trian^. As recently aa 19S7 a 
deep counter-current waa detected beneath the Golf > 
Stream with the aid of subsurface floata emitthiffr 
aconstle signals. Tha Oulf Stream and other currents 
have proved to consirt of numerous disconnected * 
filamenta moving in complex patterns. 

What it an adda up to is that the majority of tho 
sn p e matura l happenfaigs offered as axplanatlona lor tha 
I>evil*a Triangle mysteriea amount to « vohmdnooa nam 
of sheer hokum, extrapolated to the nth degree; 

Mysteries associated with the sea are plentifnl fai tha* 
history of manldnd. The triangle, area happens to be one 
of the most heavily traveled regions hi the world and the 
greater the number of ships or planes, the greater tho' 
odds that somethhig will happen to some. 

Each holiday season the Natbnal Safety Goundl 
warns motorisu by predicting how many will die on ther 
nation*s highways. They are usually quite accurate, bnt,. 
' no monsten kill people on highways, only mistakes. 

Seafarera and aircraft pibta also make mistakefc^ 
Eventually scientists will separata fact from tha Hction 
eoaectnfaigtha Devil'a Triaxigle. Until then, vre can only- 
grin and bear the ndnistrationa of madnesa offered 1^ 

If yon happen to be passmg through the trangle while 
readmg thb article, don*t bother to station extra watdtea 
to keep a wary eye out for giant squids. Better to fdaix 
and muU over tha words of poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow: 

Wouldst thou,** so the hehnsman anawered, 

"Know the secret of tho sea?** 

Only those who brave Its dangers, . 

Comprehend, its mystery. . ; v ^ 
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1^8 ia« caa 1m* aa unmerciful 
Uikmastv. An engine breaks down, 
a fire starta in one of the holds, or a 
shallow reef rips the side out of a 
ship as if the hull were made of 
paper. These and many other types 
of midiap oould make tliA crew at an 
ooean^inf vessel totally dependent 
on their own skills and resooreeful- 
ness. Often, that is not eaou^ 
There is a feding of insignifieanee 

. and be^ilessnesB expressed by sailors 
who snrvive fires and acddenta at 
sea« plus an overwhelming gratitude 
to those who helped save their lives. 

Reeentlyt crews of three chartered 
or government owned MSG ships 

^.came to the rescue of seamen in 
distress adding one more diapter to 
the story of the brotherhood of 



Hie twentynhhrd of April was a 
dismal day in the Marshall Islands 
of the South Padfic Wkds were 30 
knots and there were 12 foot waves 
with eight foot swells. Localized 
squalls had cut visibility to only 200 
yards as the rain pelted anyone 
unlucky enough to be out in the 
weather. 

LCU 59 (landbg craft, utilityl a 
World War II vintage ship given to 
the TVust Territories fblIo%ving the 
war, waa makfaig her %vay toward 
Mija Island bom Eniwebk Island 
carrying 60 tons of dynamite. 

The Micnmetiaa crew did thdr 
best to keep the LCU on course aa 
the heavy seas buffeted the 120 foot 
craft. But, at approximately 6:30 
a^ro., the LCU was swamped and 
started to roD over. 

The crew abandoned ship and 
took to four Itferafts. Using an ultra 
high frequency (UHF) emergency 
transmitter, some of the men started 
sending distress eaUa %vhidt were 
picked up at the communications 
station on Kwajalein Island; Kwa> 
jaleln radiomen notified an Army 



aircraft In the arm thst was diverted 
to the position the LCU crew had 
given. 

At 2:30 pjn., the MSC-diartered 
C-4 cargo ship SS American Racer 
was heading lot Kwajalein whei* the 
master received is message from the 
island base to change ooune and 
pick up nine people in a liferafl. 

After pbttingaa intercept oourae, 
the navigator of Amerieaa Racer 
estimated they would reach the sur- 
vivors withm three hours If they 
continued at a top speed ol 21.5 
knots. 

An hour later, the American 
Racer contacted the Army aircraft 
and learned that there %«ere four 
Uferafts and 14 survivors instead of 
nine. The survivors included a 
ivomaa and baby. Aftsr learniBg of 
their new position, die navigator 
estimated the Racer would reach the 
rafUatdtSOiMii. 

At 5 : 20 pjn., the American Racer 
crewpicked up the Army aircraft 1 1 
mflee away on the ship's radar. . 
Tliirteen minutes later they sifted 
the plane. The pilot flew directly 
over the Uferafts and turned on the 
aircraft landing lights to show 
American Racer die exact position of 
the llfeboau since they were hidden . 
by swells. . 

The Araerieini Raesr crew himg m . 
40 foot net over the starboard side 
along with two Jacobs ladders, boat 
ropes and heaving lines. Capt. 
Lawrence Pagano maneuvered his 
ship windward of the rafts and 
drifted towsrd them. The aircraft 
crew informed the survivurs of the 
captain's intentions and at 6:12 
p.m. the crew started helping the 
survivors aboard. 

**The only real problem we had,** 
said Captain Pagano, "was that one 
of the survivors was an ISnnonthoId 
infant and quite naturally was 
terri&d and dutcfafaig hia mother. 



making it difficuU get him 
aboard." 

**T1ie problem was so!\'«il quickly 
when four able bodiej seamen 
climbed down the pilot !.*.dder and 
passed the baby man*to-maa up to ' 
thedeck." 

The emfau resew took only IT: 
mfaintci. **Nb IndMdnal did any 
more than his routine job and ft waa 
a beautiful team effort,** said 
Captain Pagano. '*0u7 greatest 
aooompiishment wiM that there were 
no injuries or loss of life.'* 

The captain praised aircraft 
crew saying, "I can't give enough . 
credit to that Army plane. Hiey were 
like homing pigeons leading us 
directly to the Uferafts. Without 
them, findhig the survivors hi that 
sea fvould hove been iust dumb 
luck;" 

Acoorduiff to Capta*Tt Pkgano^ 
when he related the story of the' 
rescue to a Coast Guard official in 
Hawaii, the man. remarked, **It 
sounds Uke a smooth exercise driU!** 

.**Attd that's how %w performed,'* 
said Captain Pagano. **Heroics are 
caused by foul-ups,*^ he said. "No 
one had to jump over the side to fight 
off sharks; the men performed as 
they had been trained to do and no . 
one did anything more than mrhat 
' was expected, induding myseU. The . 
crew worked Uke an effective, 
cohesive unit, and that*s what we've 
been training for.** 

In a second incident, the MSC- 
chartered tanker, MS Falcon 
Duchess, was eight days out of Point 
Molate, CalU. bound for Sti Croix in 
the Caribbean via the Panama 
when she too recen-ed an urgent 
distress caU — at noon on March 31.. 
Tlie power cruiser Friendship waa 
proceeding toward Panama, but was 
kksing. fresh water due to an engine 
failure. 

Friendship signaled that she had 



The fcrty-four sources listed in this biolicgraphy have been personally 
verified.. Woile it is not an exhaustive list of sverything ia print ca 
ths 3iib;Ject, X believe it to ecntala the hsst of the essential infcxca* 
tlOA that exists. Other sources. which either repeat what has already 
been presented or fail to offer anythiag nsv are not isaludsd. %. pri-. 
. Esary objectives uere to find whatever was cbteisabla in print abcat the 
Berouda Tjriangle, to leftm if acy gehulire scientific research has been . 
dene or is planned on the sub J est, and to collect both the factual and 
the theoretical jpateriala that yere available. 

■ I xfould li2se to give credit to i). Blculn and L. Xushe of ths Arlzaui 
State Tihiversity Library, who provided a wreliainary bibUcsxaphTf the 
Soutcam Calif omia Answariag Metwork (sdll); and tha Encyplpsasdia 
Britaunica Research Service, vhieh also provided sbisrees of Izifozoatios. 
used in thia bibUography. . . 

Carol.?, standi ' . 
. Ref ereses Seetics, College Xdbraxx . ; ■ 
;: Ibiversi^ of CaHtqrsiA, Los As^^les 

. Itfflfl l-uS Books 
Items 17-2^ Periodical Article* • *.. • 
• . Iteos 25-33 Newspaper Articles . 
■ Iteoa 3if-Uo. Correspondeece . 
Zteos UlAk Coveztaeot Stiblleatlou 
* -v • *■"■ - . • 'it i ■'' 

• * - ; ■• ; ; . •' •. 

I. Burgesa, Robert P. StnVdngg, Salvages, knd Shirvree!cA Nev Sbrk: Anari 
. ican Herltagis Prwsa, 1970. Chapter 13; 'The i^rstery of the Deaily 
Bsrauda Triangle," pp. 175-1B9- Biblicgraphy.. muatrated. 

■ ■ ■ ■ » ■ I . . ■ 

The chapter, one of the loost interesting items on the Berauda THangla, . 

• . . isentions possibilities usually found caly in science fiction, such as 

"disintegration rays frco a 30,CC0 year old Atlantean power .plan and 
a "hole in the sky" where planes go in biit do not ccae. but. Surgess 
' propounds the theory that seas ataosphsric aberratlca Is the causa of .. 
the disappearances, and he supports this ^Ith reports ftca people. vho*. ^ 
have experienced violent turbulence in the. area where there was clear 
tieather and no atozs in sight: Ke explains that the depth of the- 
; ocean la the Beztsuda Triangle (nearly 21,CC0 feet, over three miles) 
makes the salvage and recovery of aimken vreekege ispossiblet He coa^ . 
eludes by oentloning scse projects underlay to inrestlgate.ataospherie 
aberrationa*. The work is especially usef^ beeaus9.it is one of the 
few sources that offers any reasonable eacplaeatica* ■ 

2. Cbarroux, Robert. Forgotten Worlds , uew Yo2±: Walker and Ccapanyi. 
. - 1971. Chapter 3s "The flsrmuda Triangle,* pp. 31-37. 

One of the few sources I have found vhich investigates such far-out 
possibilities as myths frco the second century about disappearing 
ships and Celtic legends about isagic lands is this beck, which also 
brin^a up the idea of a different chezical cccpositicn of the water la 
the 3*W!uda Trionjle. Tne rest of the chapter consists oestly of 



excerpts of nevspepsp reports, but it is a vcrtiivhila source ir. that 
brings up. possibilities not Esntio:**! elseuh^rs. • 

Bawaitfs, towk.; Stranger than Sciecce , iiew- Ycrk: Stisart. 1959. r*>.«*3t«'» 
.19: "Sky Trapfs," pp. ba-a?. . --s'— . 

In a short chapter, the author, a foraer radia nsv4 analyst, discussea 

• Flight 19 and the Star Ariel . Uo saitica is cade of why the chadtar is 
entitled Slcy Traps, " and he cakes no cccjecturas., 

Gaddis, Vincent. Invtaible Horizons! True f^sterles of the Sea . Ihila* 
delphia: Chiltca BooSc Ccapany, 1505^ Chaster 13: ''The Triangle cf ' 
Death," pp. 173-139; J^tea, pp.% 232-233. ^BibUcsraphy. Illustrated.. . 

Mr. Gaddis is the most quoted source on the Bercnida Triangle^ and he 
vas the first writer to coUect data on the subject.. While offerizsg no 
. escplanations for the mysterious aberrations that have taken place, his 
research provides exceUent docuaeatation ccnceraing the losses at sea, 
giving case histories of seme twenty airplanes and ships that have .van* 
, Ishod in the area. 

Godwin, John. This Baffling World , irew Yorlcr 7^rt, 1S68. Tne Hoodoo 
Sea, pp. 235-259* Illustrated. (Also, New Zork: Santan Books, 1973*. 
Paperback. Volume 2, pp. lOS-lS**--) A nwsraTssr article taken ftas the 

chapter contains essentially the same inforcationi "They Never Came 

Back fxcm thc HooDoo Sea/' Chicago Tribune r^?aslae .- y^reh I9, I9S9,.. 
p. 60. (Also available from Encyclopaedia Bricannica, Libra2yi2a«M2^ 
Service.) ■ ■ ■ ' . / ■ 

•In a vell-llXustrated and document sttwly of -/anished planes and ships, 
Mr. Godwin makes the point tha^ rspeatedly, ir. good weather and day- 
;lia^t, people end their craft disatpser in the same area withcut trace, 
and that several offical beards cf inquiry cannot suess what* haopsned 
to. thea. Re compares the Bermuda Triangle with other jplaces where un- 
usual occurrences have taken place, and concluies that "pheacseca ua-» • 
taiGwn to today's science" must exist. 

•^•Jf^P* I^forrla K. The Case for the -JTO . Kei; York: The Citadel Press, 
T?2 « History Speaks— Li sappaarlng Ships and Crews," po, 

.119-133; "Disappearing Planes," pp. 162-167. .. . / • 

While it never specifically centicns the Bsr=-^ Triaaglc, tha bc»ok ' 
discusses several of the losses that happened there. Jeasup' s -presisB 
is that intelligent life ftoa space "kidnaps"' hznan. beicga for ."stueyi 
food, dr experiments..." The author is described as fa noted astvono^ 
oer. AU sorts of ancmaUea are included to support his theory, asl 
his expUnation Is shared by others vita whcs he has spoken vhU« * 
writing the book - 

Keyhoe, (!'Saijor) Dcraild E. Flying Saucer Ccnsrir aev. :!aw York: Halt, 
1955. Chapter 19: "The-Venisfeinrt rlanes/' pp. 255.299. ; *. 

The book ov^^sztn that th2 Fll^h^: 19 air:3Ur.%5 vftre ^jmbbed" a-d 
snatched vxt cf th* sl^y by vlsitcrr frcr sracs, r^ho j^trol the eai 
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The book sugsesca that tha night 19 elrplaaas wsra ^grabbed" atttl 
snatched out of the city by visitors frca space, who patrol the e^-^^h ia 
flying aaucors, in order to study uhsa. k retired >;3rlna Kajor. y^yhoa 

• : Interviews several pi: :ta aal. other people, aal discusses tha nUitary 

laplicatlons oS the situation. ^ 

. Sanderson, Ivan T. Inviaiblc Rg3''.d >:.ts; k PisQulsitlon upon Certain^ 
Matters WarltAae. r.vA the Fosstbil lty of Intelligent Life undar th 7 ■ 
Ifetars of mis Sartli. Naw York: Vazid Publishiss Co., 1970. Chatjeer 
8: An Eighth Mystery: The Scrniid£ Triangle/' pp. 115-142; notes' and 
references, pp, 189-239, Sec also chapter 13: "A Susgeation - Under- 
^ter Civili2ati.-n:3,;; p?. 189-20^, and chapter 14; "A Concept - «d 
. Hhera ara tha OUSIa?" pp. 204^216. f . «w 

Ivan Saiuiaraoa heads an org.iln2ati=n known as the Society for the la^ 
vaatigation of tha Uaaxplalned, and he is tha author of ntmeroua books, 
among thea aevaral on tha subject of ITrO'si nisslns persona, and otfcar 
. related anooaUaa. This book is "Dedicated to oar publishers, fo^ 
having tha guts to publish it." He presents in it a historical account 
of unexplained disappearances of ships la. the Eernnda Triangle, to suo- 
port and endorse tha argissest that there is no known natural causa of " 
the lossea.^ Re refers to OINTs, which is his expression for "other 
intelligencies* on earth, and suggeets that their activities ere poa- ' 
sibly responsible for the disappearazcas; how^.«hy» and where ara not 
clearly explained. The chapter. contains a useful list of lost or nls- " 

• ® ^ ^^^^ deserted in the Bermuda Ttiangie fron 1340 - 
to 1969, giving dates, names, and nusbera of pevsona aboard. It Is 
again, one of tha few sources which offers anr kind of explanation for 
the events which have taken place. 

Spencer, John Wallace. L teb? n£ tha I?3t> Kestfield, Ili-s.s PhUliia ' 
Publishing Co., 19JS9. (Paperback.) * * rn^i.-?* 

In this book, tjhich is entirely davotsd to ti -t Serauda Triangla nystery. 
tha author, a "forner iirtt^itxgator for tha. world faaous llational Invas- 
tigations CcCTittae on Aerial PLar.:=2ca," giv-s thcrcuch reports on 
losses of both plnnas and shin?, discusses such thlories as piracy 
and sea mouiiterf . - r^i-, CAr-oici Sea legend is explained. And appendicai 
list the nanaa cf psr^.-rr.i y-:o h-.rt V.en lost in the Berrmda Triangle. ■ 
A factual and. Trail-: piac^, the book prers eats cvidance tha^ a 
, oystary exists* tut C^iCa nst really .jfftr an ercplajation. 

^^fS^r* J5*^*f* '• Panr^ in the Air, York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. ••aaaolvad Riddle," ??. i21..i30. • . 

The author, concerned witTi the losa izi the Bcrrrjda Triangle of ths Brit- 
ish Star^Arial, a larfe aircraft zrtz^ t:;eaty cersc^ia aboard, carefuUy 
exanines every possibility to oxplair. tha ^liskppcaraaca. He concludes 
"""^^ i5 "taffling oyster/' ar-1 that it "seess It viU never ba 
solved. Tlia. plana, flying in perfect weather on a routine flight, 
disappeared, leaving behind no trcse or dtstreaa n^ssa^e. 



.11. Titler, Daitit. Uings og iWt'irv; VHiii^s' ot Aviation History > Ketr Yoric: 
. Dodd, 1966. Chapcer "Ta9 MyszfiSy of Fiir;hc 19." ??• 254-271. 

Mr. Tltler dlscicaes one of cha -o«: famous of tha Bercmda Triangla 
dlaappearancos, that of five ITavy olaass and t^.'sr.ty-rtevttn filers in 
1945, as xrall as sonc of the other losses. Ue refers to tha "Threat" 
of "Tlie ucipredictablc wMas of this strange f brca" rcspoasible for the 
disappearance, but like Che U.S. ^7avy ha concludes that "there ara no. , 
conjectures.*' . ^* 

12. MUkins, Harold T. Strange Mvstcrles of Tlse and Space . Rev York; The 

Citadel Press, 1958. Pp. 155-159. 

%*■■••■.•■ •. ■■ 

Mr. Wilklns states la his preface thac in writing this book he ''.••haa ' . 
found that it is essential, where possible, to visit lu person the loea,-^ 
tion of tl» nystery/* Re seems to have- done this. . In discussing the 
. . Benauda Triangle, he puts forth the Idea chat undernatsr vortices, 
"Anei-Gravity varps,*' or icagnetic disttucbances may be respocslhle. 

' ON THE CHaiSTOPHER COLUMBUS STORY... : 

: : ' A matter frequently mentioned In discussions of the Bermuda Triangle is 
. the account of che experiences of Christopher Columbus in 1492. These 
' . are supposedly the first reports of strange happenings in the area. . 
VThlle many items in this bibliography iaention Che story, the folXowiag' 

two may be considered the primary sources: 

13. Coloaibus, Christopher. Journal of First Vova^a to Aaerlca. Kew York? 

Albact ft Charles Boni, 1924. P. 9 (September 15th) through p. U (Sep-^ . 
tcaber 17th). 

14. Irving, Washington, The Life and I'oyages of Christopher Columbus. ?tew 

T ~ York: Bedford Co. , 1890. Chapter III: ^'Continuation of the Voyage - ■ 
Various Terrors of the Seamen," pp. S6-101. 

km COI?C£R?II^IC THE SARCASHO SEA... 

Located between 20® and 30^ north latitude and 38** and 60° west longi- 
tude is a huge tract of seaweed knovn as the Sareasso Sea. Myths and 
. legends abound concerning ships trapped and lost In the seaweed cteadow» 
sea moiidtera, and strange creatures found in the area. Since it is 
sometises memtioned in discussions of the Bercuda Triangle, even though 
. it is not in the sane area, the following t?«o items are ineludeds 

15. . O'Connell, Elliott. Stran<>e Sea livs caries . London: John Lane, . 

Chapter 41: 'The Sargasso Sea," pp. 237-271. 

16. Snow, Edward Howe. Unsolved MvstQrias of Sga arii Shore. ge» York: Oodd, 
.. Mead, 1963. Chapter lU: "Sarp,ttsi;j» Sea," pp. 176-191. 

PERIODICAL ARTICLES 
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Career Publlcacloii . Ito. oU (Juaa,- 1570), c. Si. 

Tha ftditor of the nagaatna checked vith the ::&vai His tor/ Divlsic:: Iti 
response to a letter from a reader coacernic:^ tJ^e Hersuda Triacgl^i, aad 
reports that "Its notoriety Is iargsly the result of drff2atlza£?.c.-K;. 
the accldertt (or disappearance) rate in the Triangle Is no highar than . 
. that of any other area uith equally heavy air and sea travesl.**.. Ha adds 
that "The Navy considers the ease closed.*' 
. ■ . ■ • 

Chance, Paul. "Parapsychology Is an Idea Hhose Tlce Has Cooe." Psvcho- 
. logy Today , VII (October, 1S73), ap. 105-120. . . 

The article » subtitled "A conversation vith Stanley Krlppner about pre^. 
cognition, psychokinesis, clairvoyance » telepathy, lUrllan and psychic:, 
jphotography, and the Benaiida Triangle,'* discusses natural vortexes cud-; 
defines theai as loeaciotts "uhera people and other living things and . 
objects do not behave as they, ordinarily would.*' Ht. Shasta la naasd 
as one esaapla and the Bermuda .Triangle as another. Krlppnar says that 
they have never been scientifically studied, but perhaps will be atud^ 
led in the future deyalopcent of parapsychology. 

Bckert, Allan "The llyatery of the Lost Patrol." The • American Legioti 
, Magazine. LXXli (April, 1962),. pp. 12-13, 39-41. . '■ 

The writer's account of Flight 19 includes the transcript of the final 
radio cotasunication, which contains a varaing rhat sona thing had >ione .- 
wrong, if not a real distress signal. Also ic^luded is an interview ■ 
with a co-naercial pilot on his reactions to the Hercuda Triangle <»i»- 
appearances. 

Caddis, Vincent. 'Tna Deadly Barcuda Trlaasle." Argosv . CCCLVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1964), . pp.' 29, m-iia: Reprinted la Flying Saucer. Raview , X . 
(July-August, 1964), pp. 14-17. — ^ — * • 

The article was taken from the auchor's Ir. vislbla Horizons (cited above 
as iteD-4) and it contains essencially tha sara inforsicion. It La hlao 
available from Encyclopaedia Britatmica, Library Research Service. 

HlUer, J. Earle. "Ifysterlas of the Sea." PoouUrJlechanics, XL7I 
, (July. 1926), pp. 7-10. ""^ ~ 

Wie artlale discusses the Cyclops, as well as several other missing 
ships from all .over the world. It suggests that the loss tms caused by 
a fault ia construction that caused it to sink, which was dlseo«/ered. 
when an accident at sea happened to an Identical sister ship which 
finally made it back to port, 

"The Ilystery of the Cyclops/ *' Scientific Acerlean , ci. (?fay, 1934) j 
pp. 272-273. • ~ 

O^oting an article from. the Tcagaslra Otir ray/ , this item offers the ' 
proposal that the Cyclops was ta'-ien over and "ftunk by natir.eers, toa*- 
prised of ex-convicts and thu^s trho joiass tha.ravy durins the '.-ar to 



avoid Che Arny draft. 



23. Saadttr3on» Zvan T. "Tha Spreading 'tysrary of S^rauda. Triacigl- * 

Argosy. CCCUVII (August, 1963), ??. 36-^37, 71-72. 

The author of Invisible Rastdecits reports thar th«2re arc six arc ^-j on 
the earth, all located in a «;eomatrlcaI pattarr: over, various oc-- :.*}, 
uhere ship and airplane disappearoacaSy such as those la the Bezsuda 
Triangle, occur with regularity. . 

24. Smith, Marshall. "The Devil's Trlansie.** Cossosolltan. CLm{ Sanr.aa- 

ber. 1973), pp. 193-202. ^ . , - ; 

Hr. Smith reports the eircuastaiices of the losses in the Bermuda Ttl- 
anglie which cause then to he such a nystery, asd divides the "thacries . 
of explanatloa" Into three categories: The Atlantis myth, the concept 
of magnetic space varps In the sky, and the flying saucer theory. Be 
discusses the ideas of many Miani personalities, who claim some know . 
. ledge and understanding oC the situation, and the: tastimony of others 
. who have had e:£perlenc8S there is Included. This interesting article • 
examines some new escplanatlons and events. 

^iDf SPAPER ARTICLES • • ■ 

25. Cocoa, Florida. Today. May 20, 1973, p. Dl. Aay . Clark, /'Bob liaxx Foi-- 

lows Lure of Sunken Treasure."* 

The article concerns the adventures of a divar ^.'ho has searched Tor ■ • 
years for a treasure-laden Spanish galleon thst sarfj? in the Barrsida 
Triangle in 1653. Re finally found it, and relltes soae of the stranj^W 
events that haw bappenisd to hla during his search and salvago operation 

26. Los Ansales, California. Los Angeles Tlaes . September 6, 1973, part A-1, 

p. 6. "Disappearance of USS. Cyclop.? Still a It^stery After 55 Tears." • 

Basic Information about' the Cyclops is recapitulatad . in this article, 
x^hich refers to the recent search bagun by David Dawes for the wreckage, 
and maaclons some attempted theories and pranks, such as fake notes In 
. . bottle^ from supposed survivors... 

27. Miami, Florida. Miami Herald . September 17, li^jO, p. 6?- (Sunday ;-taga- 
zlne Section.) B. V. W. Jones, "Round-up of Bermuda Triangle Disap- 
pearances." iffap. 

The author describes five different Bermuda Triangle losses; tha article 
includes a map showing the routes of ships and planes which disappeared* 

28. New York. The I!ew york Tiaes 

A long list of articles, almost tint Irely press releases concemlr..^ ' 
various disaj^pearances, can be readily comailad by consulting th« Mew 
Yorh Tlaes Ir.dttx under the headlnss *'Shl?s ^ .\ccldents" and "AlrpiSTs - 



AccXdants'* aad undsc the names x>f indiyldtial ships or alrplaaas. (A., 
ccaplete list ot naaes end datesi c&a be fousd in Sacddcsou, itsa 8 
above.) llost of then are never sports and do r.ot siescida the Secau^ 
Triangle specifically or Bake, coaj secures. 

29. Saa Diego. Californiai Saai Diego Uaioti , Juna 23» 1973, p. A6. "Cvcloos 
aak? . Mystety Lurks in £lurky Water." ' . . . . 

. A retired Kavy** diver is eonvis&ced that he has located the wrecis of the 

. . .. . Cyclops off the coast of Virginlai salvage operstiocs are to take place 
under the direction of the Navy. The uattsiiAl design of the Cydoos - 
laakes it readily distiogaishable. The authorities hope that, the nys- 
tery of its loss can nov be solvd. . 

30. San Diego, California. Evenleg Tribune , beceaber 21, 1971, p. A2. '*Ae* 
\ tion Line.'? 

A questloa and ansver coluan, "Action Line^* deliverv a succlaeC onA . 
factual 8u»ary of the Bermuda Triangle situation, froo 1492 to the 
present. • 

31. Senta Ana, California. Register . January 23, 1972, p. A15. Robevc. 
. ► Be tts, "Countless Ships Vanish in Berauda Ttiacgie." . 

— "A strange thing happened to Christopher Columbus on his way to discover. 
Anarlcan," begins this article, Which goes on to relate an interesting 
history of the Berrsuda Triangle. The author concludes that, for what 
little has been found,, the lost craft =ay "have slipped off the edge of 
the world." • . 

32; -Washington, D. C. Evening Star. August 2, 1953, p. 7. ( This geek oaga** 
. /sine.) Leslie Lieber, "Limbo of Lost Ships." ^ 

The article discusses the loss of the U.S. suczarine See ion in the 
Bemuda Triangle. Lieber quotes a ICavy spokescatl as sar/ing, "It's been 
a real oystery. Nobody in the Navy sneers at this thing. :/e've always, 
known there's soRething strange about this Berrjda triangle. But nobody 
has ever found out what it is. There doesn't keen to be any pfarslcal- 
or logical reason...'^ 

33. Vaahlngtoa, D.. C. The Washiry; ton Post . Deeesber 29, 1963, p. C7; . llap 
(inaccurate). '1)evU's Triangle Talces Oris Toll of Sailboats Crossing 
It in Winter," in column: "Boat Hoo!»...asd BaggyTrinkle.'* . 

. - Winter weather conditions are treated in vhac seteorologists call the 
"Devil's Triangle," where warm tropical air =asts cold arctic air, a. 
region terced "notoriously unpredictable." Accardlng to the author^, 
that is the only problem in traveling through the Bemuda Triangle. ■ 

.CORRES?O^DraCE \ 

The following letters were received in raspor-sa to an adwciseaeet, 
.. rei;uestini5 that, if readers had Ir.foTnacien- or. the S^rsuda Triangle, 



they gee In touch with us;, others were ansxrers Co letters written to 
agencies asUing if thay were &»are of any pisnui-s ' ssiantific ressarch 
that has been done or is planned on the subject, and i£ they could 
suggest any sources of infonsation. 

Qeparteent of the (Javy. Office of Inforcntios, Research and Public 
Inquiries Branch. Uashicg ton, D.C. 20350. 

Fron this soturce are available Fact Sheets on Flight 19 and the Cyclops > 
They are, apparendy, the only statsasnts that the Kavy will make on . . 
the subject. The lengthy report of the Soard of Investigation concamlag 
the loss of Flight 19 is also available on aicrof lla for $S:CC. 
. Vfrite to: Departsient of the Navy, Director of NavaVHistory, tha . 
Pentagon, Xteshington, D.C. 20350. 

Harrer, Gustave A., Director, University of Florida Libraries,:Gaine8<» 
viUe,. Florida.- . 

.. Mr. Harrer contributed a newspaper article concamlng the Berauda Tri- , . 

angle, and sent a note to say that ha owns a plane, often flies over . ' 
. the area, and has never orbserved . anything out of the ordinary. 

Kational Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

• The Society, has Issued a two-page release as a National Ceo^phie News . 
Bulletin, entitled "Berroida Triangle Adds to 3affllcg Sea Lore" (no 
date), and an article on the subject in the Ha clonal Geographic School 
Bulletin, entitled "Uaritiae Zone Spins Mystery,'* dated February 26, 
1968, (Also available froa Encyclopaedia Sritar.r»lca.) Both are Intar- 
^ting articles that briefly suoserize the story* Copies are available • 
by writing to the Society. No articles on the Semuda Triangle have 
appeared in the magazine Itself, and they were unable to tell ae if any 
study has bean done. 

Smithsonian Institution. Washington, D.C. 20550. Attn:. Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Sarvlfes. 

One of the vore interesting responses cams fron she Saithsonlao*s Assls-^ 
tant Secretary for Public Service, who- inrots that he had questioned 
several of the institution's scientists,, all o^ wtapa were aware of "the 
saga" and were agreed "that no docuaanced evldsnca proved that mora 
planes and ships disappeared in this area than In any other. It is a 
ronsanticized fairy tale like the Abosinable fnocCTn, said, one scientist*" 

.Society for the laves tigatioa of the Ucexpliained / R.D, 1, Columbia, Hew 
Jersey 07832. 

The organization founded by Ivan Sanderson, cow daceased, is headed by - 
his widow, who reports that staff nasibars of the Society are invest!- 
gatint; the Bermuda Triangle,, but havt no rer^Its to report to data. 



3a. U.S. Dapartceat of Cqaoerca* Watlcnai Occranli: snd Atr^spharic it&alr'fstrtt- 
tioa. Kationai Ocaaa Survay, UocV.villa, :iaryl£&d . 2C3S2. A&Ca: 
. Sclent lilc Data aad Serv.tc8a Dtvisloa. 

. The tiOAA, the oost helpful of the {^cv-arseeat a'^encles consulted, le- 
. apocded with e long factual letter t.*hich susc^iisced possible sources - 
of infozaatioa froa other govemnenc agencies.. 

• ' . • ••■*•'. • ' ' ' ' . 

40*. Ur« Dudley Glas^ IIX. Attorney at lavw 437 South Cochran Avenue^ Scs^'er 
12, I«8 Angeles, California 90036. 

Hr« Glass wrote, in response to aii adyertiseeent, that Si relative of 
. • . hie was lost with the U.S^S^ Dorsdo la the Bersuda Trian^^e. - As. a. 
. ceiaber of the Ka^/y's Office of General Counsel, he was able tO; sugsest ' 

possible sources of iof ormation. 

GOVEBaHBHT POBLICAIIONS 

41. U.S. Department of Comoerce. Hationel Oceenie and Atsospherle Adminlstta- 
; tlon. Kautlcal Chart Catalog. June, 1973. 

The egency providee nautical charts, for $1.00-$2.00, of the Bereuda. * 
Triangle area, showing currents and other features. For a catalogs of 
those evailable, write to: National Oceanic a&d Atobapherie Adaiaistra* 
>; tlon, Boctarilla, IfaryUnd 20852. 

42* U.S. Department of the Navy. Naval Oceanic Office. Prelect Kagnet: 
WorldtJlde Airborne Geomasaetic Sur*/e7 > N.d. 

Several sources mentioned a scientific govemsaat pcogrsiB to study dis^ 
turbances at sea, especially those thought to be. caused by the earth* e 
oagnetic field, which la often said to be responsible for the Bersuda . 
Triaagle losses. Inforsatlon on tha proigraa is available froa a pea* 
. : . phlet published by the *!avy. IJrice to: O.S. Taval Oceaaographlc Office 
. VJashlngtott, D.C. ; 20373. 

.43* . U.S. Depertoent of the Mavy. Office of Znforsation. "Beneuda. Triangle: . 
The Lose of Flight 19.!* ».d. 

. A Fact Sheet issued by the Navy gives off leia\ data on vaacher, equip«> 
Bent, and events related to the disappearance of five Navy planes in 
the Bermuda Triangle. It states the of ficial. Navy viewpoint: - ""The 
: evidence is insufficient to detersine exactly what did. happen.-.. The 
; flight was never heard froa again and no trace of the planes found* It 
. is assoeed that they- crashed at sea, possibly 3f^er running out of gas*" 
' For a copy, write to: Oepartaent of the Ha*/y,. Of f ice of Xnfocxatlon, 
TIaehingtottt D. C. 20350, 

44. U.S. Departaent of the flavy. Office of Infotcation. ^fact Sheet for. . - 
U^S.S. CvcloffS ." N.d. 
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by Lawrence David KuscKe 



OM DccoMU 5, fivt Navy Avenger lor- 
I pcdo bombos took off from iht Fort Ian* 
dtrdalt Naval Air SUtion on a routint 
patxoi and ivtrt navv teen again. Many furfaoi- 
vetsdi and even submarinat an bcttcved to havo 
liknviaa vanished somewhtm %«itidn tht i0<alled 
Bexmuda Triangle, an area Ui tht Atlantic Ocean 
bounded by Bermuda, Florida and Puerto Rico- 
vanifhcd without reason, in good %vcather, without 
sending distress signals and without leaving a tfacn. . 
Theories to account for these disappearances abounds 
•paes wafp«, itaqvakes, even sea nontltn and fly* 
Ing lauecn havt been propostd. Uwftnet Kusche 
has gone beyond the fiction to examine wherever 
possible the relevant facts. His findings, the result of 
more than two years of research, provide a rational . 
answer to many of the Benmida Triangle's baffling • 
mysteries. 
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